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To members of the NEA Dr. Corma 
Mowrey is a well-known and beloved 
figure. She was outstanding in her lead- 
ership during the period of her presi- 
dency of that organization, and she has 
been active and forward-looking in many 
other professional organizations. She is 
an active member of the Kappa Chapter 
in Charleston, West Virginia. At present 
she is a member of the State Departisent 
of Education in her home state. Her 
experience as a leader in many capacities 
makes her statements in “The Time Is 
Now” especially emphatic and noteworthy. 
Reminding us afresh of our growing and 
insistent responsibilities, Corma Mowrey 
has given us a real challenge. 

Dr. Evelyn Carrington is a member of 
the well-known family of that name in 
Texas. She has been identified for many 
years with various professional psycholo- 
gical organizations and has played a 
prominent part in their activities. She is 
a life member of the Epsilon Chapter in 
Dallas. This bit of reminiscence about a 
pioneer teacher whom she was privileged 
to know and love for many years adds 
another account of a distinguished and 
well-spent life to the stories of the long 
galaxy of great women in education. 

Dr. Emma Reinhardt of the Gamma 
Chapter in Charleston, Illinois needs no 
introduction to our members. She is a 
distinguished member of the Illinois State 
Organization and a beloved past national 
president. Dr. Reinhardt is and has been 
for many years the head of the Education 
Department in the large college in 
Charleston and is the author of a number 
of very fine texts. She speaks with author- 
ity on problems of education, and any 
piece of research done under her guid- 
ance is done carefully and accurately. We 
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commend this piece of research developed 
under the aegis of the Illinois State 
Organization as something which concerns 
all of our members and most particularly 
the program on which we have been 
engaged for a number of years. 

Dr. Elizabeth K. Lawson is likewise a 
member of Gamma Chapter in Illinois 
and occupies the place of Dean of Women 
in the college where she and Dr. Rein- 
hardt both work. She has collaborated 
with Dr. Reinhardt on this piece of re- 
search which the state organization set 
into motion last year. 

A member of the Alpha Chapter of 
Washington, D. C., Dr. Mildred Sandison 
Fenner is also a well known figure to 
educators throughout the country. She 
is known to thousands of people the 
country over because of the distinguished 
editorial work she has done on the NEA 
Journal. However, Dr. Fenner is a woman 
of many interests, and she knows full well 
that to confine herself to a grind of edi- 
torial work would make her point of view 
restricted and possibly prejudiced. She 
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finds opportunities, therefore, to make 
many contacts with young people and to 
work actively with adolescents. Her Sun- 
day School work absorbs a great deal of 
her thought and attention. Some of the 
illustrations she has used in this article 
emanate from her experience in that field 
of work. We are happy to feature the 
contribution of Dr. Fenner in this issue. 

The Alpha Kappa Chapter of Car- 
bondale, Illinois is proud of Dr. Vera 
Peacock, one of their members who is 
also their present state president. Dr. Pea- 
cock is a professor of modern languages 
at the university in Carbondale. She has 
traveled widely over Europe and South 
and Central America, and is in a position 
to speak with a great deal of authority 
on the subject of teaching our students 
how to travel. She feels that she wants 
them not only to enjoy their experiences 
to the utmost, but also to learn how to 
make for themselves the pleasantest possi- 
ble relations in the countries that they 
Visit. 














THE TIME IS NOW 


Corma A. Mowrey 


ERHAPS there is no better time 

than during an annual state 
Convention for Delta Kappa 
Gammas to review the purposes 
and objectives of our society and 
renew the pledge each of us has 
taken. Yes, the time is now; time 
for us to look with a renewing 
search at those purposes which have 
brought us together in a fellowship 
of key women in education. All of 
us recall the humility with which 
we accepted membership in Delta 
Kappa Gamma. All of us were, I 
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trust, somewhat reluctant to believe 
that what was happening was really 
true—that we were becoming a part 
of a spiritual fellowship bound 
together by great purposes to which 
we were ascribing our loyalty, devo- 
tion, and efforts. With the accept- 
ance of the invitation to join this 
fellowship and to unite our efforts 
with other women in education we 
pledged our efforts to seven great 
purposes. The time is now for us 
to re-vitalize our actions in carry- 
ing out these purposes. 
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Is it time for us to strive more 
effectively to unite women edu- 
cators of the world in a genuine 
spiritual fellowship? Is it time now 
for us to strive more effectively to 
unite women educators of the 
United States, of West Virginia, 
yes, of each local area of our indi- 
vidual counties and localities in a 
genuine spiritual fellowship? Are 
we as key women in education 
within our own immediate circle 
developing and strengthening a 
genuine spiritual fellowship with 
those fellow women teachers who 
at this very moment are being 
integrated within our profession, 
our school system, our individual 
school faculties? I know of in- 
stances in which we do a much 
better job of uniting with women 
from other countries who come to 
mingle with us than with those 
who are daily within our schools 
and communities. Yes, the time is 
now for re-dedication, and a re- 
newal of pledges to play well our 
role as chapters and as individual 
members in contributing to the 
maximum, in those efforts directed 
toward intergroup education. 

We as key women in education, 
along with educators generally, 
accept the position that our schools 
should give students an education 
that will equip them to live, not 
in a fascist society, not in a police 
state, not in an anarchy, not in an 
elite society but in a_ society 
founded upon democratic princi- 
ples. Basic to this position is the 
belief in the supreme worth of the 
individual and the right of that 
individual to achieve the richest, 


fullest life regardless of race, re- 
ligion, nationality background or 
social class membership. 

Research findings have indicated 
the existence of prejudice toward 
minority groups which runs 
counter to our democratic prin- 
ciple. Prejudiced attitudes and 
prejudiced actions exist and keep 
people from living in decent hous- 
ing, having a decent education, 
holding a decent job, enjoying 
equal opportunities in respect to 
recreational facilities and having 
proper medical care. All of these 
are in direct contradiction to our 
belief in the supreme worth of 
every individual. 

During the past 25 years, the 
movement to have only first class 
citizens has become increasingly 
strong. Supreme Court decisions, a 
growing awareness of the critical 
attitude of other countries toward 
the existence of prejudice in the 
United States, and the knowledge 
that such prejudice is an effective 
propaganda weapon in Communist 
hands have speeded up the process. 

By no means have all of us as 
teachers been united in thinking 
that building desirable intergroup 
attitude should be our professional 
responsibility. Perhaps the time is 
now for each of us as key women in 
education to ask ourselves to which 
group do we belong: 

1. Teachers who are prejudiced? 

2. Teachers who believe the 

community doesn’t need in- 
tergroup education? 

3. Teachers who think the com- 

munity is not ready for inter- 
group education? 
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4. Teachers of good will but 
who lack knowledge of how 
attitudes are formed and 
changed and so use inefficient 
techniques? 

5. Teachers who are cognizant 
of what has been tried in in- 
tergroup education and who 
utilize the best of present 
knowledge? 

6. Teachers who are in the fore- 
front of education and who 
are interested in experiment- 
ing with new ways of build- 
ing desirable attitude? 

Yes, the time is now for us to 
remind ourselves that attitudes in 
general as well as attitude toward 
racial and religions in particular 
are not innate but acquired, and 
they can be influenced and shaped. 

My emphasis is that as indi- 
viduals and as chapters, we have a 
responsibility in this area if we 
make progress in carrying our 
Purpose Number One of our Delta 
Kappa Gamma Society: To unite 
women educators of the world in a 
genuine spiritual fellowship. Time 
does not permit me to discuss at 
length many other areas in which 
we must continually direct our in- 
terest and efforts. A few of these 
are The United Nations, UNES- 
CO, the Teacher Exchange Pro- 
gram, WCOTP and many others. 

There is no better place to use 
our tools for building a happier 
world than in our schools. It seems 
to me that in so doing, we enhance 
the possibilities of uniting not only 
women educators of the world in a 
genuine spiritual fellowship, but 
all mankind. 


The time is now for us to renew 
our faith in and action for the pur- 
pose set forth for Delta Kappa 
Gammas “to honor women who 
have given distinctive service in 
any field of education.” Service in 
the field of education should be 
recognized. Women who render 
these services should be honored by 
public recognition but more im- 
portantly by simple sincere plau- 
dits of appreciation. Daily in class- 
rooms all over our state and nation, 
countless numbers of women are 
rendering distinctive service to 
children. For these, who, with 
hand and hearts, are making their 
communities better places in which 
to live, we as Delta Kappa Gammas 
sincerely offer citations for dis- 
tinguished service. Women daily 
are choosing up sides for a cause 
they believe in and a cause they 
will crusade for. Women are will- 
ing to work hard and they are 
willing to start down at the grass- 
roots level. These, and _ those 
emerging upon state and national 
scenes in top-level policy making 
posts, we honor as of equal im- 
portance. 

The time is now for us to con- 
tinue our efforts to protect the pro- 
fessional interests of women in edu- 
cation. Somehow I have a feeling 
that here, there can and must be 
no discrimination—for as we pro- 
tect the professional interests of 
women we think of some of the 
accomplishments which have been 
made for the teaching profession: 

1. General public acceptance of 

the basic importance of uni- 
versal free education. 
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2. Teaching as a profession re- 
quiring high standards of 
preparation, certification, and 
service. 

3. Equalization of educational 
opportunities. 

4. Development of professional 
salary scheduling. 

5. Retirement security. 

6. Tenure or continuing con- 
tract. 

7. Centralization of teacher cer- 
tification. 

8. General adoption of profes- 
sional programs of training 
and education. 

9. General adoption of the prin- 

ciple of minimum _profes- 

sional training and prepara- 
tion. 

Vigorous protection of the 

rights of teachers. 

. Cultivation of mutual under- 
standing among teachers of 
the world. 

. Aggressive efforts for increas- 

ing congressional and public 

support for federal aid to 
education. 

Teacher aid in the solution of 

social, political, economic, 

and professional problems. 

Improved citizenship as a 

contribution to greater na- 

tional strength to unity. 


13. 


14. 


All of these accomplishments 
have helped to protect the profes- 
sional interests of women in edu- 
cation. They have helped to 
eliminate discrimination. They 
have indeed been accomplishments 
which have helped teaching to 
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move more closely toward the goal 
of a profession. 

Another purpose of Delta Kappa 
Gamma sets forth this: To sponsor 
and support desirable educational 
legislation and initiate legislation 
in the interest of women educators. 

Have our united efforts been 
fully directed to support one major 
piece of legislation now pending 
in our U. S. Congress: federal aid 
for school building construction? 
Can we as a state group, as chap- 
ters and individual members initi- 
ate legislation that will set high 
standards of certification for the 
teachers and elimination of sub- 
standard or emergency certificates? 
These are questions for you to 
think about. Perhaps there is a 
straw in the wind when we note 
that many young parents today are 
wise in the ways of child care and 
mental hygiene and they expect 
teachers to be learned in these 
branches of theory as well as com- 
petent classroom operators. These 
young parents expect teachers to 
create classroom atmosphere, diag- 
nose personality difficulties, and 
take an active part in community 
affairs. These demands are being 
reflected as young people want to 
know what kind of schools are 
available in the neighborhood 
where they are considering buying 
a home. These young couples are 
asking that a professionally trained 
group of high grade persons devote 
their best energies, knowledge and 
concern to developing in the young 
their potentialities for the good life 
in a complex and in many ways a 

















frightening world. Perhaps the 
time is now for us as key women 
in education to initiate programs 
and legislation which will help 
secure this type of individual for 
our teaching profession. 

Let me state very briefly the 
other purposes of our Delta Kappa 
Gamma: 

“To endow scholarships to aid 
outstanding women teachers in 
pursuing graduate study; 
To initiate and develop a con- 
tinuous program of teacher wel- 
fare designed to improve the eco- 
nomic, social, and political status 
of women; 
To inform the membership of 
current economic, social, poli- 
tical, and educational issues to 
the end that they may become 
intelligent functioning members 
of a world society.” 


Progress goes forward in endow- 
ing scholarships, but perhaps this 
phase of our program can be 
stepped up considerably. 

Greater progress can be made for 
a continuous program of teacher 
welfare designed to improve the 
economic, social and_ political 
status. There are many areas in 
which we can cooperate; there are 
areas in which we can initiate and 
develop plans. None of us doubts 
that there must be continued 
aggressive action in recruiting for 
the teaching profession a greater 
percentage from the ablest group 
of young people! At the same time, 
economic security must be in- 
creased and professional status and 
prestige enhanced. 


The Delta Kappa 
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In referring to the seventh pur- 
pose of our Delta Kappa Gamma, 
I wish to emphasize that key wom- 
en in education of necessity must 
assume a personal responsibility to 
be well informed in current eco- 
nomic, social, political and educa- 
tional issues. In this way only can 
we become and remain intelligent 
functioning members of a world 
society. 

Walter Lippmann on the occasion 
of the Fifth Annual Dinner of the 
National Citizens Commission for 
the Public Schools, March 19, 1954 
said: “We must come to see that 
the effort we are making to edu- 
cate ourselves as a people is not 
nearly equal to our needs and our 
responsibilities . . —The burden 
of living in America today and of 
governing America today is very 
much heavier than it has ever been. 
The crucial question is whether 
our increase in our effort in edu- 
cation is keeping up with the 
burden. We have come to the 
point where we must lift ourselves 
as promptly as we can to new and 
much higher level of interest, of 
attention, of hard work, of care, of 
concern for expenditure and of 
dedication to the education of the 
American people.” 

Walter Lippmann has said it 
much more graphically than I 
could frame what I believe is the 
challenge for us as Delta Kappa 
Gammas. The time is now. We 
must lift ourselves to a new high— 
a much higher level of interest, of 
attention, of hard work, of care, 
of concern, and of dedication to 
our chosen field of work—teaching. 
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The time is now for us to rise 
above doubts and fears, to leave off 
fault finding, to take command of 
our own minds, our own strengths, 
our own innate powers, to keep 
our minds alive with vital thoughts, 
to lift our sights above the failures 
of yesterdays. The time is now for 
us to face difficulties if need be, 
to shoulder responsibilities, the 
time to re-dedicate ourselves to the 


objectives and high ideals of Delta 
Kappa Gamma. The time is now 
to re-assess our resources, unite our 
strengths and talents, and prove 
ourselves worthy of the name key 
women in Education by using our 
intellectual and moral powers for 
leadership in our work for the 
good, the true, the useful, and the 
beautiful. 


“There is no good arguing with the inevitable. The only argument avail- 
able with an East wind is to put on your overcoat.”—James Russell Lowell 


“Half of what passes among men for talent is nothing but strong health .. . 
persistence in holding on to any work after weaker hands are forced to let go.” 


—Horace Mann 











A Fresh 


And Inquiring 


EVELYN M. CARRINGTON 


HE DIED last May when the 

garden she had planted with 
such loving care was lush and green 
but no fresher nor more eager than 
her inquiring mind. How old she 
was we did not know. Pages had 
been removed from the vital statis- 
tics section of the Bible and when- 
ever the matter of age came up, 
she always stated that she was older 
than she was good. 

Putting one and another thing 
together, we guessed that Cousin 
Lilian was in her ninety-second 
year. My grandmother, long since 
dead, often had told how Lilian 
had carried my father about the 
house when he was a baby, and he 
was born in 1868. Lilian’s mother 
had wanted to name her Ann, but 
her father disliked that name. Aunt 
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Margaret then suggested Lilian and 
Uncle Hubbard, an enthusiastic 
botanist, agreed and never realized 
that his wife had had her way. 

Lilian greatly admired her 
father, Wiley Hubbard Davis Car- 
rington — lawyer, planter and 
preacher who migrated to Texas in 
1854 from Columbus, Mississippi. 
With him came his wife, Margaret, 
and their seven-month-old son, 
Clive, who made the trip in a large 
ambulance bought especially for 
the trip. In addition there were 
four wagons, a number of horses 
and cows, and a retinue of Negro 
slaves. 

About seventeen miles from 
Austin, Uncle Hubbard bought 
two tracts of iand; a lower planta- 
tion of 2,000 and an upper planta- 
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tion of 4,000 acres. Both were 
cotton farms worked by slaves until 
emancipation. His town-house was 
located at 910 Lavaca Street in 
Austin where his four daughters 
(Maude, Lilian, Mignonette and 
Pearl) and two other sons (Daniel 
and Hubbard, Jr.) were born. 

The little boys died in infancy 
and Pearl died with typhoid fever 
when she was eight. Lilian wrote 
that Pearl’s death greatly em- 
bittered her mother who adored 
her youngest daughter and was 
never the same afterwards, “just 
tolerating Clive, Maude, Mignon- 
ette and me.” 

The journals that Lilian kept 
most of her life, often voiced the 
lack of warmth and gayety in her 
home. Once she wrote, “In our 
family we never celebrated birth- 
days nor gave presents—always to 
my disappointment and sinking of 
heart.” Of her father who was 
away from home, a Captain in 
Colonel Rip Ford’s regiment dur- 
ing the War between the States, 
she says: “Even in my earliest 
recollections, his face was deeply 
lined, his hair was iron-gray and 
very stubborn, resisting brush and 
comb, never seeming smooth and 
even. He had a distinctly Roman 
nose, all in all, a very rugged 
countenance.” 

Uncle Hubbard firmly believed 
the best way to learn English was 
to write it daily. As soon as his 
children were six or seven, he had 
them either contribute items to 
The Child Paper (a pen-and- 
ink family organ) or keep indi- 
vidual journals. Lilian preferred 
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the latter. This practice continued 
until four days before her death. 
Allowing herself a page a day in 
her leather-bound book, she wrote 
with clarity, pungency and charm 
about her garden, her clubs, the 
international situation, the books 
she avidly read and miscellaneous 
trivia. 

Had she disciplined her creative 
impulses, no doubt she would have 
been a successful author. However, 
as she once wrote: “I have been 
quite busy doing some secretarial 
work for one of my clubs, writing 
notes and gathering up the scraps 
of paper on which I have dashed 
off the minutes. Now due to my 
congenital tendency to procrasti- 
nate, I have to go ‘into a huddle’ 
and write the minutes for the 
entire year in the official book, a 
task which bores me to extinction, 
and which is more than difficult 
since the deciphering of the chi- 
rography and scraps would baffle 
an expert.” The compilation may 
have bored her, but members of 
her clubs still speak with pleasure 
of the unorthodox yet delightful 
minutes that she read from scraps 
of paper. Some even say that the 
minutes were often more entertain- 
ing than the programs. 

As early as April, 1866, Uncle 
Hubbard was vice-president of the 
Austin Debating Society. His 
daughter once described him as “a 
great controversialist.” Never a 
public orator like her father, 
dainty Lilian had an analytical 
mind that reached its own con- 
clusions without fear of differing 
from public opinion. In April, 
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1948, she wrote of President Tru- 
man’s radio talk: “As usual, he was 
not convincing. Quincy Howe’s 
criticism of it, however, smacked 
of meanness, in my opinion, espe- 
cially as he offered no constructive 
policy. All of us can criticise, but 
very few of us can _ originate 
effectively.” 

Earlier in the same year (her 
eighty-fifth) she wrote: “It is 
growing wearisome ‘to make copy’ 
every night since I get out so 
seldom . . . It would be interesting 
to record the political—national 
and international news of today 
but there is such confusion—not to 
say chaos—in the world this day 
that it is too difficult a task for me 
to tackle. I record,’ however, here 
and now, the sad fact that Masaryk 
has committed suicide.” 

Lilian prepared for college at the 
Austin Graded School, studied 
botany with her father, spent many 
hours in the library, learned to 
play the piano with sensitive skill 
under the direction of private 
teachers and listened to long ser- 
mons at the Christian Church. 
There was little time left for pic- 
nics, rides, beaux, and close friend- 
ships. 

She entered the University of 
Texas in 1884 and in 1887 was 
awarded the Bachelor of Literature 
degree with distinction in English, 
French, German, history, mathe- 
matics and philosophy. Under Pro- 
fessor J. W. Mollet she was a stu- 
dent in the first class in the School 
of physics and chemistry at the 
University. She studied Latin with 


W. M. Humphreys, professor of 
ancient languages. At the time of 
her death, she was one of a select 
group who as students and ex- 
students could look back over the 
entire life of their alma mater. 

On the basis of her scholarship 
in her undergraduate years, in 1904 
she was elected an active member 
of Phi Beta Kappa. 

For four or five summers she 
studied English and modern 
languages at the University of 
Chicago. During other summers 
she traveled in this country and in 
Mexico. Always she was intellec- 
tually curious, appreciative of the 
best in English and French litera- 
ture and drama, an ardent student 
of classical art and music, and 
keenly interested in national and 
international affairs. 

When she was in her eighties, 
she read Bridges’ “The Testament 
of Beauty” and wrote: “I should 
like to read that with someone who 
really likes and studies poetry and 
compare our interpretations of var- 
ious passages.” 

She enjoyed Chopin, Beethoven, 
Liszt, Rossini and Gottschalk. She 
found Debussy’s Au Claire de Lune 
inexpressibly beautiful although 
Gershwin music she hated as 
“noise and nothing more.” 


From the early 90’s until World 
War I, Lilian was owner and prin- 
cipal of the University Preparatory 
and Grammar School in Austin, 
which later was simply called The 
Carrington School. For many years 
the State University granted schol- 
arships to the highest ranking boy 
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and girl graduate from her school, 
one of the few private schools, if 
not the only one, to enjoy that 
honor. Students on satisfactory 
completion of the two full years 
course at the school were admitted 
to the freshman class at the Uni- 
versity without the then customary 
examinations. 

According to an early catalogue 
The Carrington School was select 
in that it gave individual attention 
to small numbers and was in no 
sense finishing “as all of its courses 
were purely preparatory.” It 
frankly stated that it did not desire 
pupils who were “unruly or un- 
willing to learn.” The course in 
literature was intended “to arouse 
an interest in good reading, an 
appreciation of what is best, and 
to aid in the more minute study in 
college by preparing the mind with 
a general knowledge first.” 

Among those who studied at the 
School were John A. Lomax, 
famous folk-lorist; Ima Hogg, phil- 
anthropist and patron of the fine 
arts; Janet House, daughter of 
E. M. House, advisor to President 
Woodrow Wilson; Paul Stalnaker, 
distinguished naval officer; Daniel 
Imboden, a member of General 
MacArthur’s staff in Japan; Hazel 
McNulty Fisher, connoisseur of 
objets d’art and collector of 
Texana; Mary Mayfield Gutsch, 
wife of the distinguished historian; 
Warren Collins, the well-known 
baseball player; Stanley Finch, pro- 
fessor of engineering; Ralph Cloud, 
physician; and Mills Reagan, de- 
scendant of the Postmaster of the 
Confederacy. 


Lilian survived many of those 
she taught, but on the day of her 
funeral many of her boys and girls 
or their children came to pay their 
respect. She was ageless as far as 
her friends were concerned. Not- 
withstanding the fact that as a 
child she had little leisure to make 
friends, in her mature and later 
years and especially after the death 
of her mother, brother and sisters 
in the early 1900's, she attracted 
many friends and kept them be- 
cause of the quality of her charac- 
ter, her scholarly taste, and her 
genuine kindness. 

Although a planter and lawyer, 
Uncle Hubbard served as pastor of 
the Central Christian Church of 
Austin from 1867 to 1874, preach- 
ing without pay. At that time the 
Christian Church still looked with 
suspicion on paid ministers. Per- 
haps Lilian was surfeited with 
religion as a child or found the 
church so dear to her father less 
dear to herself. Anyway she seldom 
attended services after his death 
in 1887. 

In 1947, she wrote in her jour- 
nal: “I was surprised, to put it 
mildly, to see in the morning paper 
that I was to be in the receiving 
line next Sunday at the Central 
Christian Church, together with 
others who have been members for 
fifty years or more, for the cen- 
tennial anniversary of the Church. 
I was not proud to have my age 
advertised.” Nevertheless, she at- 
tended the anniversary celebration 
and reported that “the music was 
beautiful, the flowers wonderfully 
so and last, but not least, the Cen- 
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tennial Book most interesting in 
historical value to the members 
and old timers.” However, she 
frankly stated that she did like the 
author’s interpretation of her 
father. 

On Ash Wednesday, two years 
before she died, she wrote in her 
diary: “This is . . . the beginning 
of Lent. Not being an Episco- 
palian, I am afraid this does not 
mean much to me. I wish I were 
a member of St. David’s or All 
Saints’, for they appeal more to me 
than . . . other denominations.” 

During the last third of her long 
life, she suffered from an enlarged 
liver, she broke many bones and 
she had a serious heart disorder. 
In her last decade, her hearing 
became inadequate without a hear- 
ing aid. In spite of these physical 





infirmities and a diminishing in- 
come, tiny Lilian remained sturdy 
in spirit and alert. She was un- 
afraid of death. She wrote: “I do 
not believe that death really 
destroys. It interrupts. Love can- 
not be destroyed; death confuses; 
it is an interruption. Memories, 
lovely memories of those we love, 
are always with us. These persist. 
They can never be destroyed.” 

How right she was! As these 
words are being written on this 
dark, rainy Monday, I recall 
Lilian’s cat-like aversion to getting 
her feet wet. I remember also her 
great love of Indian Summer with 
its slight haze in the early morning 
and lovely sunshine later in the 
day, filled with delicious, gentle 
warmth. The haze hides her but 
the warmth lingers on. 











WHAT HAPPENS TO NEW TEACHERS? 
EMMA REINHARDT 


Elizabeth K. Lawson (for the Illinois Research Committee) 


Det Kappa 
Gamma, like 
many other 
groups, has been 
concerned for a 
number of years 
with the problem of teacher re- 
cruitment. Attempts have been 
made to build up high school and 
college students for the glorious 
time when they would become full- 
fledged teachers. But what happens 
to these young people once they 
have signed a contract? Do they 
become forgotten men and women 
as soon as the school year begins? 

Isolated confessions of perplexed 
beginners have indicated to the 
writers that it would be advisable 
to discover what is being done in 
Illinois to make these novices feel 
at home in their chosen field of 
endeavor. The Research Com- 
mittee of Delta Kappa Gamma in 
Illinois decided to investigate the 
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problem. They 
sent question- 
naires in October, 
1955, to the active 
members of the 
fifty chapters of 
Delta Kappa Gamma in Illinois. 
The questionnaires were designed 
to ascertain what provisions were 
made for orientation of new teach- 
ers in the schools where these mem- 
bers were located. (The words, 
“new teacher,” as used in this study 
refer to all classroom teachers, 
supervisors, and other educational 
workers employed in the school sys- 
tem for the first time, whe‘her ex- 
perienced or inexperienced.) 

Replies were received from 1343 
teachers in 723 schools scattered 
throughout the state in communi- 
ties ranging in size from small 
villages to the largest city in the 
state, Chicago. Of the 723 schools 
only 77 had no new teachers in 
1955-1956. 














——— en 
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Approximately three-fourths of 


the schools reported some kind of 


orientation program. The device 
most frequently used for acquaint- 
ing new teachers with the school 
system was the distribution of some 
kind of printed or mimeographed 
material. The material included 
such things as student and teacher 
handbooks, policies and regulations 
of the board of education, books 
containing photographs of a wide 
variety of school activities, and 
brochures about the community. 

Over one-half of the schools held 
an orientation conference for new 
teachers. In three-fourths of the 
schools this was a pre-session meet- 
ing. Twenty-two per cent of the 
schools conducted conferences for 
inexperienced teachers in addition 
to or in lieu of a conference for 
all teachers who were new in the 
system. 

Eighty-four per cent of the 
schools sponsored some kind of 
social affair at which newcomers 
could meet their colleagues. In 
over half of the schools families 
were included in the _ event. 
Although not specifically stated, it 
appeared that most of these social 
gatherings were scheduled for the 
opening week of school. 

Among the 1012 teachers who 
reported an orientation program in 
their schools nearly one-half stated 
that they had no responsibility for 
the program. Nearly one-third 
of the teachers mentioned, how- 
ever, that they tried to show a 
spirit of friendliness and helpful- 
ness. A number said that they had 


recently been newcomers to the 
system and realized how difficult it 
was to become acquainted. Proba- 
bly the cordiality of these experi- 
enced teachers meant a great deal 
to new staff members. Welcome 
assistance often comes through in- 
formal contacts rather than 
through highly organized programs. 

That so large a number of Delta 
Kappa Gamma members took no 
special part in orientation pro- 
grams is a trifle disconcerting. 
Since these are outstanding teach- 
ers, one might anticipate that their 
talents would be used in helping 
newcomers. 

In view of the fact that so many 
school systems offer little or no 
help in inducting new teachers, it 
would be highly appropriate for 
Delta Kappa Gamma to exercise 
leadership in remedying the situa- 
tion. Since needs in different com- 
munities vary, each chapter of the 
society should search for the solu- 
tion best suited to its own locality. 
Members should proceed cautiously 
and tactfully in order to avoid 
infringing upon the prerogatives 
of other groups. In some instances 
they might have to exhibit the will- 
ingness to be forgotten, that Pal- 
mer describes as one of the traits 
of an ideal teacher, and let some- 
one else claim a lion’s share of 
credit. 

Regardless of whether the school 
provides a formal orientation pro- 
gram, Delta Kappa Gamma mem- 
bers can assume a high degree of 
individual responsibility for wel- 
coming neophytes. To mention 
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some of the ways in which they can 
help is to belabor the obvious. 
They need hardly be reminded of 
the lift that a lonely person may 
receive from a call, an invitation to 
dinner, a tour of the town or a trip 
to a nearby point of interest, an 
introduction to others of the new- 
comer’s own age, or an invitation 
to join some community group. 
Always Delta Kappa Gamma mem- 
bers can be alert to offer a word 
of cheer, to encourage pupils to 
help a new teacher, and to speak 
well of a new teacher when oppor- 
tunities arise in casual conversation 
with townspeople. 

Acting as a chapter, members of 


Delta Kappa Gamma can plan a 
social affair for new teachers. This 
may well come toward the middle 
of the year after the usual school 
and community welcoming parties 
have occurred. Such a gesture may 
in the long run prove even more 
valuable for Delta Kappa Gamma 
than for the newcomers. The 
society faces the perpetual problem 
of replenishing its ranks. As time 
goes on, competing societies will be 
organized. Already we have at 
least one competitor. If we are to 
continue to attract the kind of 
members we covet, we must main- 
tain a positive program that ap- 
peals to topnotch teachers. 














CREATIVITY 
AND 
LEADERSHIP 


Mildred Sandison Fenner 


AE Sundays ago, the teen- 
agers in the Sunday school 
class next door to the class I teach 
were noisy and boisterous. They 
had a new teacher—young, well- 
educated, potentially a wonderful 
teacher, but still unseasoned. In 
my room we could hear the boys 
and girls giving her “the works.” 

Before long Wayne, who had 
been in my class two years ago and 
with whom therefore I felt a cer- 
tain freedom, came into our room 
to make an announcement. 

When he had finished, I said, 
“Wayne, you're president of the 
Intermediates, aren’t you?” 

“Yes.” 

“That means you're a leader, 
doesn’t it?” 

“Well, yes.” 
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“And you're in the class that’s 
giving your new teacher such a 
hard time?” 

“Yes.” 

“Do you want to keep her as 
your teacher?” 

“Sure. She’s pretty.” 

“Well, Wayne, pretty Sunday 
school teachers are hard to get. In 
fact, if you kids keep on the way 
you’re going, it will be hard to 
recruit any kind of teacher, pretty 
or otherwise, for your class. Why 
don’t you go back into your class- 
room and bring some order out of 
the chaos so that you folks won’t 
scare her off the first Sunday? 
Think you can do it? 

“I doubt it.” 

“Wayne, you're the leader of the 
Intermediates. There’s one thing a 
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leader is supposed to do. What is 
it?” I asked my children. It was 
easy for them to supply the answer 
since they weren’t the ones on the 
spot. 

“Lead. A leader is supposed to 
lead.” 

Wayne returned to his own class 
and immediately the noise and con- 
fusion ended. 

After class he asked me, “Did you 
notice how quiet we got?” 

“Yes, what happened?” 

“Well,” he said, “I was in there 
giving leadership.” 

Now I don’t know how Wayne 
exercised his leadership, whether by 
constructive methods of group 
cooperation or by a strong-arm 
method of which we wouldn’t ap- 
prove, but it does seem to me that 
he was learning the first basic tenet 
of leadership. A leader should lead. 

There are many kinds of leader- 
ship. I'd like to mention three 
kinds of educational leadership as 
delineated by George Denemark, in 
an article in a publication that I 
happen to read, the NEA Journal: 

“To some, educational leader- 
ship means being out on the edu- 
cational frontier. It means being 
the person or group constantly on 
the alert for fresh, new approaches 
to educational problems. It means 
also advocating and actively pro- 
moting a particular point of view, 
even tho it may be highly con- 
troversial and unpopular. (This 
kind of leadership can be dan- 
gerous.) 

“A contrasting concept of edu- 
cational leadership is one which 
emphasizes the importance of 
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avoiding a strong stand in favor 
of any point of view until it is a 
clearly established and ‘respectable’ 
one. (This kind of leadership can 
be cowardly.) 

“A third interpretation of the 
meaning of educational leadership 
places emphasis on the ability to 
bring diverse interests together in 
ways which will extend the areas of 
shared concern and common agree- 
ment. Those who support this 
point of view underline the need 
for skill in working with groups 
and in bringing about conciliation, 
compromise, and, when possible, 
consensus.” (This kind of leader- 
ship can be difficult.) 

Dr. Denemark gives this illus- 
tration: 

“Let us suppose that as a first- 
grade teacher you and your col- 
leagues are convinced of the 
wisdom of a reading program 
which does not insist that every 
child shall be reading by the end 
of the year. The results of a com- 
munity survey, however, indicate 
that one of the important expecta- 
tions of the parents of the first- 
grade children is that the boys and 
girls shall be reading by that time. 

“Is your educational leadership 
responsibility in this situation best 
discharged by (1) continuing the 
program that your professional ex- 
perience and training tells you is 
best, in spite of criticism; (2) aban- 
doning that program and accepting 
the goal set up by the parents; 
(3) seeking some point of balance 
between the two positions on the 
assumption that both parents and 
teachers are genuinely concerned 
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with the child’s ultimate ability 
and interest in reading?” 

The educational leader meets 
such problems every day—in the 
classroom, in the school system, in 
his organizations, and in commu- 
nity and state. Solution is difficult 
because often there’s no single right 
answer. 

Sometimes the dilemma reminds 
me of the couplet: 

If white is good and black is bad, 

Then all my friends are gray or 

plaid. 

To make choices when there 
seems to be no choice, when one 
alternative is scarcely better than 
the other and yet a decision must 
be made, puts us in the unenviable 
position of the Italian boy in T. A. 
Daly’s poem, who is trying to de- 
cide between Angela and Carlotta. 
Here’s the predicament: 

Between Two Loves 

I gotta lov’ for Angela, 

I lov’ Carlotta, too. 
I no can marry both o’ dem, 

So w’at I gonna do? 
O! Angela ees pretta girl, 
She gotta hair so black, so curl, 
An’ teeth so white as anytheeng. 
An’ O! She gotta voice to seeng,... 
An’ makin’ flirtin’ looks at you— 
But dat ees all w’at she can do. 
Carlotta ees no gotta song, 
But she ees twice so big an’ strong 
As Angela, an’ she no look 
So beautiful—but she can cook. 
She never gattin’ tired, too—. 
But dat ees all w’at she can do. 
O! my! I weesh dat Angela 

Was strong for carry wood, 
Or else Carlotta gotta song 


An’ looka pretta good. 
I gotta lov’ for Angela, 
I lov’ Carlotta, too. 
I no can marry both of ’dem, 
So w’at I gonna do? * 
*(—T. A. Daly in Modern American 
Poetry, Fifth Edition, p. 173.) 

You see that several possibilities 
open up. Angela might learn to 
cook and Carlotta might go to the 
beauty shop. But the prospective 
husband hasn’t much hope that 
either will happen, any more than 
we do in making a choice between 
two unhappy alternatives or a 
choice between two basic princi- 
ples, to both of which we have 
given allegiance. 

Knowing when to choose what— 
in other words, knowing in which 
direction to move—is the great chal- 
lenge to the creativity of your 
leadership. 

“Creativity,” says President Har- 
old Taylor of Sarah Lawrence Col- 
lege, “is a positive term. The 
creative person is one who meets 
each new situation with an open 
and positive , attitude. When a 
problem is met, to be creative 
about it is to accept it as something 
to be overcome, not merely.a set of 
conditions to be deplored.” . . . 

What, then, are the characteris- 
tics of creative leadership? 

First, it seems to me it is in- 
formed leadership. As the Amish 
father said in “Plain and Fancy,” 
at the National Theatre, “Too soon 
we grow old; too late we grow 
smart.” m 

In attempting to grow smart 
before he grows old, a leader reads 
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more than one newspaper, reads 
magazines and books that give 
depth and background to the 
news—and he is not one of that 
miserable company which reads 
just enough to be mis-informed. 
He listens to radio and TV com- 
mentators of varying political com- 
plexions, learns what axes, if any, 
they have to grind, the kinds of 
information sources they use. 

He listens to the words of 
others—the leader in education, for 
example, keeps up not only with 
what people are saying publicly but 
always what they're saying at 
bridge clubs, at the super-market, 
on the street-corner. He knows not 
only what other educational lead- 
ers are saying, but what the unsung 
teacher or principal, or superinten- 
dent has on his mind; what parents 
and other citizens are discoursing 
about; and certainly what students 
are holding forth on. 

He weighs pros and cons, keeps 
an open mind but not so open that 
it’s drafty. When convinced he’s 
been mistaken, he admits it. 

Second, creative leadership is 
courageous leadership. As John 
Bright once said, “Men are not 
great statesmen merely because 
they happen to have held great 
offices. They must present better 
title deeds to eminence, of which 
courage is one.” 

Senator Kennedy in his new 
book, Profiles in Courage, tells of 
parliamentary leaders who had 
moral courage, who in behalf of 
principle confronted the passion of 
colleagues, constituents, and a 
majority of the general public. 


One of the most dramatic of these 
true episodes is the story of a 
United States senator whose name 
no one recalls today: Senator Ed- 
mund G. Ross of Kansas. (Or I 
should say no one remembered him 
until the Reader's Digest recently 
reprinted Senator Kennedy's trib- 
ute to him.) One historian has 
called Senator Ross’ “the most 
heroic act in American history, in- 
comparably more difficult than any 
deed of valor upon the field of 
battle.” 

The time was 1868, in the bitter 
post-Civil War days. The place, 
the United States Senate. The 
drama, the impeachment trial of 
President Andrew Johnson, which 
was in reality a struggle between 
executive and legislative authority. 
Senator Ross, a Republican, de- 
spised Johnson. The Republicans, 
out for Johnson’s blood, were cer- 
tain that Ross—with no experience 
in political turmoil, no reputation 
in the Senate, no independent in- 
come, and many radical constitu- 
ents—would vote for impeachment. 

When the fateful moment for 
the casting of his vote came, a 
crowd in the Senate hall, waited— 
not a foot moved, not the rustle of 
a garment, not a whisper was heard. 
As Ross said later: “I almost liter- 
ally looked down into my open 
grave. Friendships, position, for- 
tune, everything that makes life 
desirable to an ambitious man 
were about to be swept away by 
the breath of my mouth, perhaps 
forever.” 

But Senator Ross had integrity 
and he had courage. He honestly 
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felt that a convincing case against 
Johnson had not been proved. 
He believed that once set, the ex- 
ample of impeaching a president 
for insufficient cause, no future 
president would be safe who hap- 
pened to differ with a majority of 
the House and two-thirds of the 
Senate on any measure deemed by 
them important. And so Ross cast 
one of the decisive votes which 
saved the President from impeach- 
ment. Ross was vilified, virtually 
crucified. His career was ruined. 
But he was the kind of leader who 
had the courage to lead. 


times the need is for conciliation, 
compromise. 

Fredda Dudley says that early 
one fall when there had been an 
exceptionally heavy snowstorm her 
father took her for a drive. 

“Notice these elms,” he com- 
mented. “The branches are so 
badly broken that the trees may 
die. But look at the evergreens— 
undamaged by the snow. 

“There are two kinds of trees in 
the world,” the father continued, 
“the stubborn and the wise. An 
elm holds its branches rigid, and 
trouble piles on until its limbs 





Third, creative leadership is 
flexible leadership, the knowing 
when to move forward and when 
to sit tight, when to speak out and 
when to remain silent, when to 
choose Carlotta and when to choose 
Angela. Sometimes what’s needed 
is the bold, daring, out-in-front- 
alone kind of leadership. Other 
times the need is to find an entirely 
new approach, a departure from 
the old familiar ways. Still other 


finally break, disfiguring the tree 
or killing it; but when an ever- 
green is loaded with more weight 
than it can hold, it simply relaxes, 
lowers its branches, and lets the 
burden slip away. The next morn- 
ing the evergreen is unharmed. 
“Be a pine tree,” he urged. “Bear 
what you can, then let the rest of 
the bad slide off.” 

All of us know some “leaders” 
who are elms, so inflexible that 
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they can’t adjust to the world’s 
heavy snowstorms. We know other 
“leaders” who are pines, who let 
their burdens slip away so easily 
that someone else has to assume 
them. But fortunately, we also 
know leaders who can be elms 
when sturdy adherence to the diffi- 
cult way is needed and pines when 
sensible adaptation to unyielding 
forces is needed. 

Fourth, creative leadership is 
able to communicate. Someone has 
said that it is with narrow-souled 
people as with narrow-necked 
bottles: “the less they have in them 
the more noise they make in pour- 
ing out.” Some people speak often 
and loudly but they don’t say 
much. Others speak not too often 
and not too loudly but too ob- 
scurely. They lack clarity. 

John Fischer, editor of Harper's, 
points out that: 

“Altho specialized training is an 
obvious necessity for the new army 
of leaders which we need in every 
field—from engineering to school 
teaching, from politics to the elec- 
tronics industry—there is one quali- 
fication common to all of them. 
This is the basic requirement for 
leadership everywhere, and in all 
periods of history. It is the ability 
to communicate. The one essential 
tool-for every sort of leader is skill 
in the use of words. Indeed, his 
job—always and without excep- 
tion—primarily is to explain, to 
persuade, to give clear directions, 
to encourage and console; in sum, 
to convey ideas to other people.” 

Winston Churchill in his history 
of World War II tells an incident 


which illustrates how difficult clear 
communication is of achievement. 
At an important strategy confer- 
ence, British and American top 
brass ran into a disagreement when 
the British urged that a certain 
proposal be tabled. The Americans 
protested the tabling of the pro- 
posal. As the two groups argued 
on and on, they began to see that 
they were both wanting the same 
thing. We in America speak of 
“tabling” something when we want 
to postpone action. But the Bri- 
tish say “to table” something when 
they want to bring it to the table 
for action. 

I could go on and on, listing 
other virtues that the creative 
leader must possess. Instead, I'll 
recall for you Ernie Pyle’s memor- 
able story from World War II 
which, I think, speaks a volume 
on leadership. In Ernie’s chapter 
on mountain fighting, he said: 

“In this war I have known a lot 
of officers who were loved and re- 
spected by the soldiers under them. 
But never have I crossed the trail 
of any man as beloved as Captain 
Henry T. Waskow, of Belton, 
Texas. 

“Captain Waskow was a com- 
pany commander in the Thirty- 
sixth Division. He had led his 
company since long before it left 
the States. He was very young, 
only in his middle twenties, but 
he carried in him a sincerity and 
a gentleness that made people want 
to be guided by him. 

“*After my father, he came next,’ 
a sergeant told me. 

“*He always looked after us,’ a 








soldier said. ‘He’d go to bat for us 
every time.’ 

“I’ve never known him to do 
anything unfair,’ another said. 

“I was at the foot of the mule 
trail the night they brought Cap- 
tain Waskow down. The moon 
was nearly full, and you could see 
far up the trail, and even partway 
across the valley below. 

“Dead men had been coming 
down the mountain all evening 
lashed onto the backs of mules. 

“Then a soldier came into the 
cowshed and said there were some 
more bodies outside. 

“*This one is Captain Waskow,’ 
one of the soldiers said quietly. 

“Two men unlashed his body 
from the mule and lifted it off and 
laid it in the shadow beside the 
stone wall. Other men took the 
other bodies off. Finally, there 
were five lying end to end in a long 
row. 

“The men in the road stood 
around, and gradually I could 
sense them moving, one by one, 
close to Captain Waskow’s body. 

“One man came, an _ Officer, 
looked down into the dead cap- 
tain’s face and spoke directly to 
him, as though he were alive, ‘I’m 
sorry, old man.’ 

“Then a soldier came and stood 
beside the officer and bent over, 
and he too spoke to his dead cap- 
tain, not in a whisper but awfully 
tenderly, and he said, ‘I sure am 
sorry, sir.’ 


Then the first man . . . gently 


straightened the points of the cap- 
tain’s shirt collar, and then he sort 
of rearranged the tattered edges of 
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the uniform around the wound, 
and then he got up and walked 
away down the road in the moon- 
light, all alone.” ... 

Sincerity, gentleness, fairness— 
these were the qualities which had 
endeared the young captain to his 
men. And they are qualities which 
add to the effectiveness of leaders 
privileged to live past their middle 
twenties! 

Now you could add to my 
criteria of creative leadership your 
list of adjectives and nouns. But 
why should we lengthen the list? 
Already I’ve set up a higher stand- 
ard than many of us are able to 
meet. 

Standing up to be counted is too 
dangerous. Or, on the other hand, 
compromise can threaten your pres- 
tige. Doing what you know is right 
may cost you more than you want 
to pay in terms of friendships or 
sacrifices. 

Well, that’s all right. Don’t 
lead. Choose a leader whom you 
can in good conscience follow. The 
world needs followers. A democ- 
racy needs followers. There’s noth- 
ing wrong, nothing disgraceful, 
about being a follower. Be a fol- 
lower. 

BUT DON’T pretend you are 
being a leader if you aren’t one. 
And when I say you I’m speaking 
to myself, too. Don’t try to kid 
others into thinking you’re a leader 
if you’re not. Above all, don’t kid 
yourself. And don’t occupy the 
space that a real leader, a true 
leader, could otherwise fill. 

On the other hand, perhaps you 
are one who having accepted a 
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position of leadership—as have all 
of us in Delta Kappa Gamma—is 
willing to lead. 

To those of you in that brave 
and gallant band, I say remember 
Frances E. Willard’s words: “Some 
persons are like weather vanes; they 
show which way the wind blows, 
but others are like mountains, they 
determine which way the wind 
should blow.” 

If you read history or if you 
look at almost any group today, 
you will find those who by their 
apathy, their ignorance, or their 
selfishness are a part of the prob- 
lem and those who by their under- 
standing of facts, their courage and 
integrity, their flexibility, and their 
ability to communicate, are a part 
of the answer to the problem. 





Apply the test to yourself in one 
situation after another. For exam- 
ple, suppose an organization to 
which you belong is holding a 
meeting in which there is wran- 
gling and bickering. You step into 
the room. Do you add to the 
name-calling, the bad faith, the 
bitterness? Or are you one of that 
colorless, nonparticipating element 
which prides itself on remaining 
aloof from the fray but which by 
its very refusal to take a positive 
stand on the side of goodwill is in 
reality a part of the problem? Or 
do you bring a spirit of reasonable- 
ness which helps to improve that 
meeting? 

If you are a leader, be a moun- 
tain. Determine which way the 
wind shall blow! 


MARTHA REGISTER 
—An Undefeated Woman 


LOU ROGERS 


¥ ELL, yes, I’m home for a 
while,” Martha Register an- 
swered with a smile as she rolled 
her wheelchair nearer, “but I’m 
working on several things now that 
may take me away before long.” 
Martha has been with her par- 
ents, Mr. and Mrs. George Register, 
610 Martine Road, Fayetteville, 
North Carolina, since her release 
from McGuire Veterans Adminis- 
tration Hospital, Richmond, Vir- 
ginia, some months ago. Nineteen 
months in that hospital with para- 
plegia, following an accident which 
resulted in a broken back and a 
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future life of wheelchairs and 
braces, has not broken Martha’s 
wonderful spirit. 

She enjoys a game of bridge, 
canasta, checkers, scrabble, chess, 
and other games with friends more 
than ever; but Martha refuses to 
let herself be just a play-girl. She 
washes the dishes, helps cook, 
polishes the silver, and makes her- 
self useful in many other ways. 

Driving a car is a “must” with 
Martha; she has been driving since 
she was ten; so her father had hand 
controls put on her ’56 Chevrolet. 
“Once when I was twelve,” Martha 
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laughed, “I sneaked Dad’s car out 
and then had to call him to come 
around the block and fix two flat 
tires. He’s still fixing the car for 
me.” 

Martha still loves to swim. She 
has held a lifesaver’s certificate 
since she was old enough to hold 
one. “The pool at McGuire's is 
wonderful,” she beamed. 

Two years ago Martha was a 
teacher and assistant principal at 
Lincolnia School in Virginia. She 
had taken her seventh graders on a 
field trip to an electric dairy-farm. 
On that trip Martha fell from a 
barn loft receiving the severe in- 
jury. It was after a laniectomy at 
the hospital in Alexandria that she 
was removed to McGuire’s. 

Martha has been in many places 
much more dangerous. During 
World War II she was a Wac offi- 
cer, stationed in Europe. Most of 
her tour of duty was in London 
where she was continually in 
danger from guided missiles. When 
the war ended, Martha took her 
leave over there visiting various 
countries of Europe. She even 
went to school for one whole term, 
the fall of 1945, in The Queen’s 
University, Belfast, North Ireland. 

Like many others who rendered 
service overseas during the war, 
Martha dwells only on the pleasant 
things. She likes to tell about the 
time her swimming team (she was 
assistant coach) won the United 
Kingdom Wac championship, and 
then went to Brussels and won the 
European swimming championship 
in the Wac theater by one point. 

“It was an exciting day,” related 


Martha, “and we were very tired as 
we flew back to London. It was 
almost VJ Day but of course we 
didn’t know it. We had just re- 
turned to our flat and put on our 
robes when the officers in the flat 
below yelled up to us that VJ had 
begun,” and her vivid discription 
of VJ Day in London makes that 
day come very much alive for her 
listeners. 

Another incident she likes to re- 
late is the time Queen Elizabeth, 
the Queen Mother, inspected the 
Detachment in London on its 
third Wac anniversary, complete 
with bombs falling all around and 
Scotland Yard detectives keeping 
order as her proud detachment led 
the parade in Hyde Park. 

Martha finished high school in 
Fayetteville in 1937, but she has 
been going to school off and on 
ever since. She received her A.B. 
degree from Woman’s College in 
Greensboro, North Carolina, and 
her M.A. from the University of 
North Carolina at Chapel Hill. 
While at Woman’‘s College she 
found time to write news stories 
for the Greensboro Daily News. In 
addition to her work in Belfast, 
she has done graduate work at the 
University of Colorado, at Mary 
Baldwin in Virginia, and at Rich- 
mond Professional Institute (a 
branch of William and Mary Col- 
lege); the latter work was taken 
while a patient at McGuire’s. She 
has earned 55 credits towards her 
doctorate and plans to attain it 
even yet. 

Previous to her military career, 
Martha taught high school subjects 
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at Candler in the North Carolina 
mountains and in Elizabethtown 
near the Carolina coast. After 
being released from the army, 
Martha worked for a short while at 
Fort Bragg as a civilian employee, 
doing counseling and guidance at 
the Separation Center. 

With her year of graduate study 
at Chapel Hill behind her, Martha 
then went to Virginia as a guid- 
ance councilor for the Virginia 
State Department of Education. 
She was working in this capacity at 
the Rehabilitation Center at Fish- 
ersville when the Korean conflict 
brought about another change. 

Uncle Sam called reserve officer, 
Lieutenant Register, back into 
service. This time she was sent to 
Camp Picket, Virginia, where she 
stayed until the emergency was 
over. In the meantime, the Vir- 
ginia State Department of Educa- 
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tion had withdrawn its counseling 
services and Martha became a 
civilian again with a new job, the 
one with the Lincolnia School in 
Fairfax County. 

Martha is a member of Mu 
Chapter, Iota State, Delta Kappa 
Gamma. When the Lambda Chap- 
ter met in Fayetteville a short 
while ago, she was a special guest. 
Some of the members were amazed 
to see her drive up in her own car, 
lift out the folding wheelchair, set 
it up, shift herself from car to 
chair, propel it up to the club- 
house, and ride in on her own 
steam. 

Martha is home for a while—but 
not for long. In spite of her handi- 
cap, she will soon be going out to 
meet a new adventure; she will be 
going with determination in her 
spirit, courage in her heart, and 
laughter in her eyes. 











THE NEW 


INTERNATIONAL 


LTHOUGH we have in effect 

been an international organi- 
zation for the past four years, cer- 
tain constitutional technicalities 
were disposed of at the New Or- 
leans Convention, and we emerge 
now into a true international So- 
ciety. Miss Margaret Boyd, 213 
Wilma Avenue, Steubenville, Ohio, 
is, therefore, the person who has for 
the first time the title of Inter- 
national President. 

An Assistant Superintendent of 
Schools in Steubenville, Ohio, an 
ardent worker in her own state 
educational association and particu- 
larly in the NEA, Margaret Boyd 


PRESIDENT 


has come to be known throughout 
the country. She has _ friends 
throughout the United States, as 
well as many contacts and acquaint- 
ances abroad. 

Her chapter and state experience 
have fitted her well for national 
office. Her additional service as 
vice-president of the national 
organization from 1948-1950 was of 
great value in orienting her in the 
important problems of the Society. 
She has acted as Foreign Fellow- 
ships Committee Chairman for the 
national organization; she was co- 
chairman of the Silver Anniversary 
Committee which was responsible 
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for the 52 scholarship awards in 
1954. She was the Northeast Re- 
gional representative on the Build- 
ing Committee of 1954-1956. 

She has been honored by her 
own state, which has named its 
overseas scholarship in her honor, 
and she was given the National 
Achievement Award in 1955. 

Her professional activities have 
grown with the years. She has lec- 
tured widely to educational and 
non-educational groups. She has 
been a teacher, an instructor, and 
a lecturer in education. She has 
conducted several workshops in 
various places, particularly in inter- 
national relations. She has been a 
delegate to WCOTP three times, 
and a program ‘participant in 
the national conferences of the De- 
partment of Classroom Teachers. 
She was a delegate to the White 
House Conference in 1950. 

Mount Union, Ohio gave her its 
distinguished alumni award, and 
the Alliance Chamber of Com- 
merce awarded her a special cita- 
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tion for distinguished service in 
1955. 

In the community, in the church, 
in civic activities, in Parent- 
Teacher organizations, Margaret 
Boyd has been active and energetic. 
She comes to the position of presi- 
dent of The Delta Kappa Gamma 
Society at a crucial period in the 
life of the Society. Tremendous 
vistas of service and opportunity 
are opening before the organiza- 
tion. Margaret Boyd will give us 
leadership, understanding, and 
splendid service. 

We salute her; we wish her well, 
and we pledge our continued 
loyalty. 

The job of the presidency of this 
thriving organization becomes in- 
creasingly difficult with the passage 
of the years. That is inevitable. 
We know that Margaret Boyd will 
assume her duties in a spirit of 
dedication and with a clear per- 
ception of her very great responsi- 
bilities. 

M. MARGARET STROH 








A Résumé of the National 


Convention 


SUCCESSFUL national con- 

vention is a composite of many 
features. For months in advance 
plans evolve. What experiences 
will be the most meaningful to the 
members attending? Will it be the 
greeting of friends from far away 
chapters? Will it be the expedi- 
tious transaction of business of the 
Society? The answering of grass 
roots questions? The pageantry of 
ceremonies and social functions? 
The recognition of work well done? 
The blending of vacation sightsee- 
ing with gathering information 
about The Delta Kappa Gamma 
Society? The reveling in expres- 
sions of hospitality given by the 
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hostess state even if it means pay- 
ing for excess baggage? 

Doubtless all of these played into 
the thinking of national officers 
and the convention committees 
prior to the Board meetings and 
the Convention in the Jung Hotel, 
New Orleans, Louisiana, August 6- 
11, 1956. The closing hours 
brought comments of appreciation 
and praise for the efficient work of 
Beatrice Davis and her Convention 
Committee, for the painstaking 
direction of Edna McGuire Boyd 
and the other National Officers 
who arranged the details for a 
series of profitable experiences. 
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From Alaska and Hawaii to 
Maine and Florida, 1,446 members 
came to New Orleans of Mardi 
Gras fame. Four of the Founders 
enjoyed the Convention — Cora 
Martin, Ray King, Lalla Odom, 
and Lela Lee Williams. The regal 
motif characterized the Executive 
Board luncheon appointments 
Tuesday noon and dominated the 
“New Orleans Night” entertain- 
ment. 

Mr. Fitzsimmons, Vice-President 
of the New Orleans Council, ex- 
plained a film of the colorful Rex 
Mardi Gras Parade. In true car- 
nival fashion, members of the Krew 
of Iris, in their glittering fantastic 
gowns, threw strands of beads as 
they paraded before the large audi- 
ence. Stories told in Cajun dialect, 
French folk songs, and negro spirit- 
uals rounded out the prologue to 
the National Convention. 

The well-planned business ses- 
sions of the Administrative Board, 
the Executive Board, and the Con- 
vention were conducted with dis- 
patch and characterized by a mini- 
mum of controversy. Mildred Eng- 
lish presented proposed amend- 
ments which were approved. A 
summary of actions taken has 
already appeared in the September 
News. Important items of business 
included increase in dues, reducing 
membership of the National Publi- 
cations Committee, setting up a 
Personnel Committee to deal with 
adding staff members at Head- 
quarters, employing Eunah Holden 
for a four-year term as Executive 
Secretary. 


Several effective techniques in- 
troduced into the Convention pro- 
gram added variety and proved 
popular with those who attended. 
These techniques included (1) au- 
dience participation with interroga- 
tors and consultants assisting, 
(2) consultation groups with ten 
national committee chairmen as 
advisers, (3) reports with graphs of 
surveys made by committees, (4) 
grass roots conclave, and (5) sym- 
posium. (In a later issue of the 
Bulletin these techniques will be 
explained fully.) 

At the Wednesday evening ses- 
sion, Alida Parker succeeded in 
arousing a lively, informal partici- 
pation in “Exploring Our Poten- 
tialities in Legislation and Teacher 
Welfare.” Interrogators who inter- 
viewed persons in the audience and 
otherwise assisted Miss Parker were 
Doris Bowie, Edith Gardner, Nan 
Jardine, Dorothy Kester, Grace 
Knoles, Lula Mock, and Mabel 
Hughes. 

On Thursday evening, Elizabeth 
Stadtlander acquainted members 
with facts gathered by the Research 
Committee on “What is a Delta 
Kappa Gamma Member?” She 
raised pertinent questions as to the 
scope of Delta Kappa Gamma 
chapter activity, the age of initiates, 
the “pattern” of membership. 
Alma Link reported on “Discrimi- 
nation Against Women Educators” 
as to principalships, supervision, 
extra-curricular work. 

The Grass Roots Conclave 
sought to determine and translate 
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representative ideas from the local 
level. Lillian Schmidt presided 
over the session; M. Margaret 
Stroh directed the unique Con- 
clave. Microphones were arranged 
to service the seven divisions of the 
audience. By asking pertinent 
questions on membership, scholar- 
ship, recruitment, publications, 
programs, organization in foreign 
countries, and pioneer women, the 
pollsters succeeded in getting mem- 
bers of the audience to express 
their views and experiences. The 
pollsters—Florence Krieger, Ruth 
Grimes, Carolyn Wones, Ruth 
Jackson, Layuna Hicks, and Caro- 
lyn Guss—helped to resolve the 
recommendations which were later 
presented to the Convention. 

Fern Schneider acted as modera- 
tor of the symposium at the Friday 
night session devoted to “Providing 
Answers in Welfare and Legisla- 
tion.” The participants presented 
the thinking of national com- 
mittees on the inter-relation of pro- 
grams of work. Members of the 
symposium were Carolyn Guss, 
Scholarship; Elizabeth Stadtlander, 
Research; Myra Williams, Service; 
Carolyn Wones, Program. 

Forward-looking planning fea- 
tured the business sessions; helpful 
ideas dominated the program meet- 
ings. Lavish appointments and 
favors furnished by Louisiana 
members added materially to the 
social functions, including the four 
regional breakfasts. 

There was a record attendance 
at all breakfasts presided over by 
their respective Regional Directors. 


Members from the Southeast heard 
Norma Smith Bristow on “The 
Challenge of Leadership in Delta 
Kappa Gamma.” Presidents from 
the Northeast Region answered 
provocative questions drawn from 
a hat by National Parliamentarian, 
Edith Lawton. Members from the 
Northwest considered “What 
Would You Do and How Would 
You Do It?” The Southwesterners 
listened to Mrs. Holden’s appeal 
for modernizing programs in “Fly- 
ing Kites or Jets?” 

Pink and white stock, dogwood 
and magnolia blossoms set the note 
for the Birthday Luncheon—a joy- 
ous occasion, “A time for gifts, 
good wishes and gratitude.” Fern 
Schneider presided graciously; 
Mabel Mickle directed the musical 
interludes. 

Special recognition was given 
M. Margaret Stroh, retiring Execu- 
tive Secretary, in the unveiling of 
a bronze plaque bearing her dis- 
tinguished record and the presenta- 
tion to her of a purse of $500.00. 
The beautifully worded tribute by 
Bessie Wood Cramer and the artis- 
tic memento folders expressed the 
deep gratitude of the Society for 
her eleven years of devoted leader- 
ship. 

Ola B. Hiller narrated the in- 
spiring birthday ceremony, “It Is 
A Good Thing To See A Dream.” 
By words and music, she traced the 
accomplishments of the Society 
over 27 years, climaxed by the erec- 
tion of the Headquarters Building. 
The Regional Directors—J. Eliza- 
beth Jones (Southeast), Yvette 
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Rosenthal (Southwest), Louise 
Clement (Northwest), Cecile 
Coombs (Northeast)—shared in 


paying honor to the Founders and 
to the thousands of members who 
have worked so zealously. J. Maria 
Pierce responded for the Com- 
mittee of 52, and Eunah Holden 
for the National Committee on 
Building. 

Carolyn Guss announced the 
recipients of the three national 
scholarships: Evelyn E. Uhrhan, 
Brookings, South Dakota; Beryl M. 
Parrish, Bowling Green, Ohio; and 
Frances M. Moroney, Brookport, 
New York. 

The National President, Edna 
McGuire Boyd, then presented the 
National Achievement Award to 
Zora Ellis of Talladega, Alabama. 
In fitting manner, Mrs. Boyd spoke 
of the outstanding service Miss 
Ellis has given to her community, 
state and region, but more espe- 
cially of her indefatigable work for 
The Delta Kappa Gamma Society 
on chapter, state, and national 
levels during the past 20 years. The 
spontaneous outburst of prolonged 
applause bespoke the wholehearted 
approval of the choice of the 
Awards Committee. 

The Hour of Remembrance, in 
charge of Sallie Blackwell Hicks, 
was a time of reflection upon the 
noteworthy contributions of de- 
parted members and a rededication 
of the Society to the cause of edu- 
cation. The early morning service 
was beautifully impressive. 

Saturday evening the installation 
of international officers featured 


the first use of the ritual written by 
Dr. Stroh. With impressive pagean- 
try and symbolism, the following 
were inducted into office: 
President—Margaret Boyd, Steu- 
benville, Ohio 
First Vice-President—Frances Fin- 
ley, Birmingham, Alabama 
Second Vice-President—Sarah Mc- 
Cracken, Ogden, Utah 
Parliamentarian—Elizabeth Stadt- 
lander, Meadville, Pennsyl- 
vania 
Executive Secretary—Eunah 
Holden, DeLdnd, Florida 
Regional Directors 
Northeast—Sara Rives, Coving- 
ton, Kentucky 
Southeast—Madge Rudd, Spar- 
tanburg, South Carolina 
Northwest—Alice Reid, Chey- 
enne, Wyoming 
Southwest—H e len 
Tulsa, Oklahoma 


The Presidents-Founders Ban- 
quet was attended by nearly 1200 
persons who were inspired by the 
traditional Presidents Procession, 
the music of the National Chorus, 
and the Founders Ceremony by 
Epsilon Chapter of Indiana. Pre- 
siding with poise and dignity, Mrs. 
Boyd ventured the ‘opinion that 
this seemed to be “Indiana Night” 
as another Hoosier was being 
honored. Mrs. Kate Hevner Muel- 
ler, Professor of Education, Uni- 
versity of Indiana, Bloomington, 
was presented the Educator's 
Award of $1,000.00. Mrs. Mueller 
is the author of Educating Women 
for a Changing World. 


Coover, 
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Mrs. Edwin F. Stanton, wife of In the closing minutes of the 
the former ambassador to Thai- Convention, Mrs. Boyd was pre- 
land, was the banquet speaker. sented with a pair of silver candela- 
Mrs. Stanton informally related bra and matching flower bowl in 
many of her experiences abroad sincere appreciation of her tireless 
which indicated a need for “A leadership as national president for 
Bridge of Understanding.” the important biennium 1954-1956. 





Song to a Lark 


Mud or Otherwise 


Lucile Rosencrans 


The grade I teach could try an angel’s soul. 

They come from shacks and mansions that are grand 
With talk of Daddy’s debts and Disneyland; 
Demanding scary tales of gnome or troll, 

Requiring help with boots and buttonhole, 

Creating too much noise in rhythm band, 

Presenting wilted flowers in dirty hand; 

To chew some gum is their immediate goal. 


But I am blessed by glimpses in this world 

Of missing teeth and “up-chucked” lunch and such, 
And hands on hearts to pledge a flag unfurled, 
And rashy skin that’s feverish to my touch, 

Where cowboy ropes and small batons are twirled. 
Would I trade places with a king? Not much! 

















YOUR International Executive Secretary 


UNAH Temple Holden comes 

to the office of Executive Secre- 
tary no stranger to the administra- 
tive affairs of the organization. She 
has worked for years on the na- 
tional level, acting as chairman of 
national committees; as national 
president from 1950-1952; and most 
recently as chairman of the com- 
mittee sponsoring what has been to 
date the Society’s most spectacular 
achievement, namely, the building 
of a Headquarters which should 
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serve for years to come the needs 
of our rapidly-expanding organi- 
zation. 

To this last task, completed in 
less than two years, she has brought 
careful study, research, a constant 
concern for expenditures, and a 
real appreciation of not only the 
function needs of the Society but 
also of beauty, order, and symme- 
try. The Society owes much to her 
guidance and careful planning. 

In her own state she has been 
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an indefatigable worker for 20 
years. A member of Beta Chapter, 
Florida, she has filled various 
offices and has done her share of 
the committee work ever-present in 
any chapter. She has occupied sev- 
eral state committee chairmanships 
and filled the office of state presi- 
dent. 

She has been active in the 
Florida Education Association, 
serving for one term as its presi- 
dent and another as its vice- 
president. During her term as 
president, she devoted the entire 
year to work with both the pro- 
fession and the lay public. She led 
in the movement to enact legisla- 
tion for the support of the Mini- 
mum Foundation Program for 
financing public education—a move- 
ment in which Florida pioneered. 
She has contributed generously to 
TEPS conferences and to various 
other educational councils. 

Membership in A.A.U.W., in the 
Beresford Yacht Club, in the 
P.E.O. Sisterhood, and in _ the 
civic groups attests the variety of 
her interests. For many years she 
sang in and directed university 
glee clubs and church choirs. We 
might add that she is the possessor 
of a singing voice of lovely timbre. 

A native of Ohio, where she 
taught for a time after graduation 
from Miami University, Oxford, 
Ohio, Mrs. Holden has added 
training and breadth of experience 


to her not inconsiderable native 
abilities in her 30 years’ residence 
in Florida. She earned the master’s 
degree at J. B. Stetson University 
in DeLand, Florida, and has stud- 
ied since then at various times at 
the University of Chicago, Florida 
State University, and the Univer- 
sity of Florida. She has worked 
with the Volusia County Board of 
Education as Senior High School 
teacher of English and as Dean of 
Girls. For a period of three years 
she was consultant in Internship 
at the State Department of Educa- 
tion in Tallahassee. She resigned 
her position as teacher of English 
in the Senior High School in De- 
Land when she was called to the 
position of Executive Secretary. 
Mrs. Holden has many assets, not 
the least of which is her widely- 
known speech-making ability. She 
has addressed many Delta Kappa 
Gamma groups and many educa- 
tional groups, both in her own 
state and through the entire South. 
We welcome Mrs. Holden to the 
position of Executive Secretary. 
She has charm, dignity, vision. We 
are sure that you will give her 
loyalty, cooperation, understand- 
ing. To her capable hands we com- 
mit the duties of this office, and we 
rejoice with you that the Society 
has been able to secure her services. 


M. MARGARET STROH 
Retiring Executive Secretary 











EUNAH TEMPLE HOLDEN 


a. to the Greek prov- 
erb, “Those having torches 
will pass them on to others.” Thus 
continuity is effected; thus im- 
provements made in one decade in- 
fluence action in the next. 

September 1, 1956, brought to 
a close the long service of Dr. M. 
Margaret Stroh as Executive Secre- 
tary and Editor of The Delta 
Kappa Gamma Society. In Denver, 
August, 1945, she had been em- 
ployed by the National Executive 
Board to succeed Dr. Annie Webb 
Blanton in that important, dual 
role. 

Falling heir to the many prob- 
lems incident to expanding the 
organization, Dr. Stroh worked inti- 
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mately with the elected officers and 
committee chairmen at all levels. 
For the past eleven years she has 
willingly offered helpful sugges- 
tions to members who sought her 
counsel on organizational ques- 
tions. As an eloquent speaker, as 
a brilliant writer, as an informed 
consultant on education, she has 
gained prestige for herself and for 
the Society over the years. 

In the west patio of the Interna- 
tional Headquarters Building has 
recently been placed a_ bronze 
plaque summarizing Dr. Stroh’s 
record as National President and 
Executive Secretary. The high iron 
gates of the beautifully lighted and 
landscaped garden; the ornamental, 
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gray marble bench, twin vases, and 
fountain—all permanent  gifts— 
testify to the esteem in which she 
is held by many of the Society. 

At the National Convention in 
New Orleans, Dr. Stroh was further 
honored during the Birthday 
Luncheon celebration. On that 
occasion the retiring Executive 
Secretary was presented with a 
purse of $500.00. The tribute paid 
her by Mrs. Bessie Wood Cramer 
of Washington, D. C. appears else- 
where in this number of the 
Bulletin. 

During the closing weeks of 
August, Dr. Stroh graciously 


assisted her successor in adjusting 
somewhat to the new situation, for 
she has assembled many materials 
for the early issues of the periodi- 
cals. She has provided an overview 
of the multiple responsibilities of 
the office. 

While accepting the torch of 
duty, the new Executive Secretary 
hopes to greet each day with rever- 
ence for the opportunities it 
brings; to remember, even in the 
doing of routine tasks, the high 
purposes to which the Society is 
pledged; to dedicate every en- 
deavor to serving the total member- 
ship faithfully and effectually. 


“A man is a congress of hungers, and what he becomes depends upon the 
hunger which is master.”—William Lowe Bryan 


A Tribute 


Bessie Wood Cramer 


It was on the evening of Novem- 
ber 17, 1935 that fourteen initiates, 
thirteen of us from the District of 
Columbia and one from Maryland, 
gathered with our beloved Annie 
Webb Blanton in the exclusive 
Hay-Adams House and Nu State of 
the Delta Kappa Gamma Society 
was formed. On that occasion Dr. 
M. Margaret Stroh was elected 
vice-president of the newly organ- 
ized state. In a very few months 
when our president accepted a new 
position in another city and trans- 
ferred, Margaret Stroh became 
president of the infant organiza- 
tion. 
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Almost immediately, even before 
our membership had doubled, we 
found ourselves undertaking a na- 
tional convention. Dr. Stroh said 
we could—and we did. It was then 
that we came to realize the power 
that was packed in the person of 
our president. She organized. 

Each of us became a chairman 
of at least two committees and 
served on not less than four others. 
I, personally, in a span of several 
weeks, lived through some six in- 
carnations and all of them simul- 
taneously. Through the weeks of 
preparation and final culmination 
Dr. Stroh remained completely 
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efficient, self-possessed, poised, and 
ever gracious. 

Power to organize, to master de- 
tail, and to accomplish brilliantly— 
these are some of her strengths. 

Qualities such as she revealed 
could not fail to win recognition 
and she came from the convention 
wearing the mantle of National 
Program Chairman. 

I succeeded Dr. Stroh as presi- 
dent of Nu State. At the next con- 
vention as we sat listening to the 
report of the National Program 
Chairman, someone near me re- 
marked, “You know I am trans- 
ported by the beauty and power 
of her expression.” Another of her 
strengths—the gift of expression, 
precise and correct but colorful 
and dramatic. 

So her responsibilities increased 
and her contributions grew in dis- 
tinction. National President, re- 
cipient of the National Achieve- 
ment Award and then National 
Executive Secretary. 

From a little group of strong and 
noble women who, 27 years ago, 
visioned the power of Key Women 
Teachers, our Society has grown to 
a great international organization. 
Could this have come about solely 
through the acquisition of mem- 
bers? Certainly not. It could re- 
sult only through leadership that 
sees the emerging problems of edu- 
cation in a changing society, that 


recognizes that new challenges call 
for research and a dynamic pro- 
gram and that dares to believe that 
though old ways are good ways, 
sometimes new ways are better. 
Such leadership we have had, so 
fortunately, from Dr. Stroh. 

To make Delta Kappa Gamma a 
constructive, driving force in the 
complicated present; to release 
more fully the scarcely-tapped po- 
tential of Key Women Teachers; to 
develop a program of action which 
results in successful accomplish- 
ment—these have been her goals. 

Dr. Stroh, we are grateful to you. 
For your vision, yes. But coupled 
with that vision are your sense of 
purpose and your ability to mar- 
shal forces and drive ahead to 
accomplishment. 

We are grateful to you for not 
appeasing, when it would have 
been easier to appease; for pressing 
forward when we, too timid, argued 
to maintain the status quo or even 
to retrench. We are most grateful 
to you for Thinking Big when 
we, operating in our atom-sized 
spheres, failed to see the stars 
beyond. 

You have helped us capture the 
vision of the tomorrow, but you 
have seen to it that we make good 
use of today. 

So now—in the tributes of her 
friends, the song returns to the 
singer. 


The President’s Page 


MARGARET BOYD 


Det Kappa Gamma—“your 
horizon rises!” So pledged all 
members of our organization as 
we started homeward from New 
Orleans. We had transacted official 
business; we had taken part in 
panels and discussions; we had re- 
newed old friendships and made 
new ones. We had reviewed the 
past achievements of our Society 
and had gloried in them. But what 
is much more important, we had 
taken a long look ahead. We had 
dared, as always, to hope and 
dream and plan for the future. 
May I mention a few clear cut, 
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widely shared goals? We shall need 
to continue to strengthen our com- 
mittee work. Much work has 
already been done by capable com- 
mittee members with a professional 
spirit, but increased activity is 
needed to continue the progress of 
the past few years. 

Particular attention should be 
given to the expansion of our legis- 
lative program. Our program, 
adopted by our National Conven- 
tion in 1950, has been neither 
changed nor amended. Careful 
study should be given to see if this 
program is now adequate. One im- 
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portant legislative service could be 
the prompt analysis of every bill 
which, if enacted into law, would 
seriously affect the nation’s schools. 
Even when the proposed legisla- 
tion lies outside our area of action, 
this “watch dog” function is an 
important service. Other phases 
might be: consulting with leaders 
before important bills are intro- 
duced, keeping contact with all 
federal agencies with educational 
programs, exploring the opportuni- 
ties for effective cooperation with 
other groups. 

Our research activities may well 
perform two functions, interpreta- 
tion and original studies. Through 
compilation and analyses, many of 
the findings of new educational re- 
search may be interpreted and ex- 
plained to us. And surely many 
of our members have the ability 
and the interest to undertake 
original studies. 

Perhaps the greatest need for 
the coming year—in fact, the na- 
tion’s greatest problem—is to get 
and keep enough good teachers in 
our schools. A solution to this 
problem must be found if America 
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is to survive. Therefore Delta 
Kappa Gamma must continue to 
recruit capable young people for 
teaching. 

At New Orleans we took the 
steps necessary to recognize the in- 
ternational status of our Society. 
This is not only a matter of 
amending our constitution, but 
also of establishing units in coun- 
tries where no organization exists. 
In a larger sense we caught a vision 
of many activities: exchange pro- 
grams, international seminars, 
travel, WCOTP, and others. To 
keep the contact with those whose 
lives have once touched ours is so 
important. As our horizon rises, 
we will realize that friendships may 
be made with those outside our 
family, our race, our creed. We 
will realize that women educators 
can be truly united in a genuine 
spiritual fellowship throughout the 
world. 

To these and to all the other 
noble goals set up for women 
teachers within our Society, your 
president pledges her time, her 
effort, and her utmost devotion. 





NOVEMBER HILLS 


ey is the intriguing subject of 
a beautiful oil painting pre- 
sented by the state of Indiana, 
which provided a large part of the 
furniture in the library at Head- 
quarters in honor of the immediate 
past president, Edna McGuire 
Boyd. The painting is of a typical 
scene in Brown County, Indiana, 
on the farm of John Volland, an 
early surveyor and builder. 

The artist is C. Curry Bohm of 
Nashville, Indiana. Mr. Bohm re- 
ceived his art education at the 
Chicago Art Institute and the Na- 
tional Academy, and studied under 
Allen St. John and Edward F. 
Timmons. 

It was 1920 when he first came to 
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Brown County, and in 1932 he 
moved his studio there. Since 1934, 
he has conducted summer land- 
scape painting classes at his own 
home. For a number of years he 
spent a great deal of time painting 
in the great Smokies of Tennessee, 
and since 1937, he has spent Sep- 
tember and October painting on 
the East Coast. 

The artist has been the recipient 
of numerous awards, and his paint- 
ings hang in many museums, 
schools, and private collections. He 
is a member of the Brown County 
Art Guild, of the Hoosier Salon, 
of the Rockport Art Association in 
Massachusetts, and of various other 
artists’ clubs. 











Citation for the 
Achievement Award, 1956 


By Edna McGuire Boyd, Retiring National President 


E OF the high moments in 

the life of The Delta Kappa 
Gamma Society occurs each year 
when the Society bestows upon one 
of its members the 
National Achieve- 
ment Award. This 
award recognizes 
significant service 
to the Society and 
expresses to the re- 
cipient the appreci- 
ation of the mem- 
bership for that 
service. 

This year we 
honor a member 
who has been called 
to numerous posi- 
tions of leadership 
in professional, 
civic, and cultural 
organizations. She 
has been the recipi- 
ent of awards be- 
stowed by the 
Chamber of Com- 
merce and by her college alumni 
association. She is held in high 
esteem by the community where 
she teaches. She is loved by her 
students, perhaps because, true 
teacher that she is, she first loved 
them. 

This member has long been 





deeply devoted to Delta Kappa 
Gamma. One evidence of her 
loyalty is her record of attendance 
at state, regional, and national 
meetings. She is al- 
ways at her state 
gatherngs. She has 
never missed a con- 
ference in her re- 
gion. This is her 
eighth national 
convention. Pos- 
sessed of a facile 
pen and a nice 
sense of the ap- 
propriate, she has 
further expressed 
her devotion 
through cere- 
monies for the 
Society’s tradi- 
tional observances. 
She has served as a 
national officer and 
a member of two 
national commit- 
tees. 

Peace-loving yet courageous, gen- 
tle but firm, Zora Ellis deserves to 
enter the goodly fellowship of 
those who wear Delta Kappa 
Gamma’s golden pendant. She is 
a worthy recipient of the National 
Achievement Award for 1956. 


ah a 


They have gone 
Where there are no shadows, no doubts, no yearnings, 
Where fellowship is a great reality. 


Alabama 


Mrs. Sara Howard Fitzgerald, Gamma 
Chapter, on July 1, 1956, in Bessemer. 
iss Mamie Boroughs, Delta Chapter, 
on March 2, 1956, in Beatrice. 
Mrs. Marguerite Pendergast Toomer, Pi 
Chapter, on May 17, 1956, in Auburn. 
rs. Annie Lea Cater, Sigma Chapter, 
in Anniston, on December 3, 1955. 
Mrs. Inez Lacy, Sigma Chapter, on 
August 4, 1955, in Anniston. 
Mrs. Mary Meigs, Sigma Chapter, in 
Anniston, on April 1, 1956. 
Mrs. Mollie Rogers, Sigma Chapter, in 
Ft. McClellan, on February 21, 1956. 
Mrs. Jessie Dean Stoddard, Alpha Xi 
Chapter, on April 27, 1956, in Phoenix, 
Arizona. 
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Arkansas 


Miss Lois Alexander, Delta Chapter, on 
April 22, 1956, in Hot Springs. 

Miss Vivian Hill, Theta Chapter, in 
Conway, on April 17, 1956. 

Miss Frances Hollabaugh, Chi Chapter, 
on April 23, 1956, in Harrison. 

Miss Bertie Johnston, Alpha Eta Chap- 
ter, on July 1, 1956, in Little Rock. 


California 
Dr. Meredith Smith, Lambda Chapter, 
on February 26, 1956, in Greeley, Colo- 
rado. 
Miss M: t Hedrick, Alpha Omicron 
Chapter, on June 30, 1956, in El Centro. 
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Colorado 

Miss Winnifred McLaughlin, Alpha 
Chapter, in Denver, on = 11, 1956. 

Miss Selina Taub, Alpha Chapter, on 
May 29, 1956, in Denver. 

Miss Olia T. Burright, Delta Chapter, 
in Greeley, on April 5, 1956. 

Miss L. Mauide Givens, Epsilon Chapter, 
on December 18, 1955, in Cortez. 

Miss Laura D. Clark, Mu Chapter, on 
April 23, 1956, in Longmont. 

Mrs. Minnie Schroter, Tau Chapter, on 
April 10, 1956, in Denver. 


Florida 
Miss Mary B. Frei, Alpha Chapter, on 
May 15, 1956, in Jacksonville. 
Mrs. Frances L. Blankner, Beta Chapter, 
in January, 1956, in Orlando. 


Idaho 

Miss Hilda Maria Campbell, Alpha 
Chapter, on August 15, 1955, in Boise. 

Miss Helen Busse Barnes, Gamma 
Chapter, in Twin Falls, on December 12, 
1955. 

Miss Agathe Marvin, Zeta Chapter, in 
Coeur d’Alene, on April 19, 1956. 

Miss Mary K. Christopher, Eta Chapter, 
in Caldwell, on October 3, 1955. 

Illinois 

Miss Gertrude Hastings, Epsilon Chap- 
ter, on March 16, 1956, in Maroa. 

Miss Edna Dean Baker, Eta Chapter, 
also National Honorary Member, on 
March 20, 1956, in Riverside, California. 

Miss Ella M. Flynn, Kappa Chapter, in 
April, 1955, in Chicago. 

Miss Hope Angel, Lambda Chapter, on 
March 30, 1956, in Breeze. 

Miss Marjorie Johnson, Xi Chapter, on 
April 23, 1956, in Urbana. 

Mrs. Lizzie Mc olds, Xi Chapter, on 
May 27, 1956, in Urbana. ‘ 

Mrs. Elizabeth C. Amidei, Phi Chapter, 
in Taylorville, on June 20, 1956. 

Mrs. Jean Powell Read, Alpha Epsilon 
Chapter, on July 8, 1956, in Maryville, 
Missouri. 

Miss Ruth Guy, Alpha Iota Chapter, 
in Danville, on August 4, 1955. 

Miss Boneta Sarby, Alpha Rho Chapter, 
on July 12, 1956, in Olin, Iowa. 


Indiana 
Miss Winifred Mozelle Watson, Gamma 
we in Michigan City, on May 22, 
1956. 


Miss Edith Del Hopkins, Alpha Beta 
— on October 2, 1955, in Conners- 
ville. 

Miss Vera Strait, Alpha Zeta Chapter, 
in Warren, on April 3, 1956. 

Miss Elizabeth Wampler, Alpha Eta 
Chapter, on June 24, 1955, in Indian- 
apolis. 

Kansas 

Miss Ruby Fitts, Iota Chapter, in Hois- 

ington, on October 11, 1955. 
rs. Lois Jarrott, Nu Chapter, on 
April 4, 1956, in Wichita. 

Mrs. Eula Re Alpha Theta Chap- 
ter, on May 17, 1956, in Council Grove. 

Miss Alice Stenstrom, Alpha Theta 
Chapter, on August 16, 1955, in Council 
Grove. 


Kentucky 


Miss Mary Lee Cravens, Kappa Chapter, 
in Owensboro, on May 14, 1956. 


Louisiana 
Miss Leila Peirce Randolph, Delta 
Chapter, on March 29, 1956, in New 
Orleans. 
Mrs. Theo W. McPhail, Omega Chap- 
ter, on July 28, 1956, in Winnsboro. 


Maine 
Miss Audrey McEachern, Delta Chapter, 
on March 30, 1956, in Presque Isle. 


Maryland 
Miss M. Lucetta Sisk, Alpha Chapter, 
on March 26, 1956, in Baltimore. 


Massachusetts 

Miss Eileen McCormick, Alpha Chapter, 
on May 20, 1956, in Springfield. 

Miss Winifred F. Given, Gamma Chap- 
ter, on November 1, 1955, in Woburn. 

Miss Helen O’Rourke, Gamma Chapter, 
on February 15, 1956, in Peabody. 

Miss Hazel M. Purmort, Xi Chapter, 
in August, 1955, in Boston. 


Michigan 
Miss Jennie M. Fleming, Alpha Chap- 
ter, on April 10, 1956, in Detroit. 


Minnesota 
Miss M: Cc. le, Gamma Chapter, 
as ruary 2 1956. in St. Paul, 
Ts. H. Kas! , Ka ter, 
on June 28, 1956, oie , 
iss Waunita M. Bell, Mu Chapter, in 
Bemidji, on August 13, 1955. 
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Mississippi 
Miss Cora Bell Griffing, Beta Chapter, 
on April 26, 1955, in Jackson. 
Mrs. Nellah Bailey, Gamma Chapter, on 
March $1, 1956, in Meridian. 
Miss M Pulley, Delta Chapter, on 
May 14, 1956, in Hattiesburg. 
Mrs. Cassie Clark Harless, Zeta Chap- 
ter, on April 17, 1956, in Gulfport. 
Missouri 
Mrs. Lolah Wayland Stamper, Delta 
Chapter, on August 30, 1955, in Moberly. 
Miss hine Norville, Lambda Chap- 
ter, on January 16, 1956, in Chillicothe. 


Montana 
Miss Agnes Rossiter, Beta Chapter, on 
April 22, 1956, in Butte. 


Mrs, Grace Gertrude Schofield Garrison, 
Gamma Chapter, on May 9, 1956, in 
Hardin. 

Mrs. Blanche Walton, Kappa Chapier, 
on April 20, 1956, in Glasgow. 


Nebraska 


Miss Frieda Arnold, Sigma Chapter, on 
April 9, 1956, in Tucson, Arizona. 


New Mexico 


Mrs. Myrtle Longley, Pi Chapter, on 
August 26, 1955, in Deming. 


New York 
Miss Katherine M. Hinman, Beta Chap- 
ter, on February 16, 1956, in S 
Dr. M. Anstice Harris, Xi Chapter, on 
January 14, 1956, in Elmira. 
Dr. Lizzie E. Rector, Upsilon Chapter, 
on January 5, 1955, in New York. 


North Carolina 


Mrs. Lillian Russell Ray, Upsilon Chap- 
ter, on April 29, 1956, in Jacksonville. 
Miss Doreta Farmer, Omega Chapter, 
on June 14, 1955, in Fairmont. 
Ohio 
Mrs. Tecia Dysak, Alpha Chapter, on 
April 20, 1955, in Avon Lake. 
cue Frances K. Mitzenberg, Gamma 
Chapter, on June 21, 1956, in Columbus. 
18. Mae Vining, Epsilon Chapter, on 
Newnes 3, 1955, in Medina. 
Miss Virginia Clark Perryman, Theta 
Chapter, on July 7, 1956, in Kent. 
iss Ida Foley, Nu Chapter, on April 
21, 1956, in North Baltimore. 
Miss Eleanor (“Ella”) DeVault, Psi 
Chapter, on April 10, 1956, in Martins 
Ferry. 
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Miss Laura 4 Alpha Beta Chapter, 
in August, 1955, in Portsmouth. 

Miss Elizabeth Gilmartin, Alpha Epsi- 
lon Chapter, on May 17, 1955, in Toledo. 

Miss Wilda C. Clark, Alpha Phi Chap- 
ter, on May 28, 1956, in Mt. Vernon. 

Mrs. Carmen Warner, Beta Lambda 

os , On on 30, 1956, in Columbus. 

Ts. 


he Beta Upsilon 
Clap on n March 8, 1956, in Minster. 


Oklahoma 
Mrs. Avis Stewart, Zeta Chapter, on 
March 26, 1956, in Durant. 
Miss Mattie Morine aes Alpha 


Delta Chapter, in April, 1956, in Strong 
City. 


Miss Ruth M. Roberts, Omicron Chap- 
ter, on May 11, 1956, in Roseburg. 


Pennsylvania 
Miss Leonora C. Wardan, Tau Chapter, 
on June 18, 1956, in Trucksville. 
Miss Catherine Myers, Psi Chapter, on 
March 10, 1956, in Sligo. 
South Carolina 


Mrs. Grace S. Masters, Alpha Chapter, 
on March 14, 1956, in Columbia. 


Miss Mary Elizabeth Blakely, Gamma 
Chapter, on April 1, 1956, in York. 


Miss Lola Kaufman, Lambda Chapter, 
on December 28, 1955, in Walhalla. 

Mrs. Mary N. Brock, on January 27, 
1956, in Honea Path. 


South Dakota 
Miss Olive R. Smith, — Chapter, on 
May 16, 1956, in Deadw 
Mrs. Katherine Wardman, Alpha Chap- 
= on June. 8, 1955, in Deadwood. 


4° Wilson, Theta Chapter, on 
May 7, 1956, in Sioux Falls. 


Tennessee 


Miss Sara Primm Wallace, Beta Chapter, 
on March 17, 1956, in Nashville. 


Texas 

Miss Burney Flaniken, Epsilon Chapter, 
on June 12, 1956, in New York State. 

Mrs. Lillie C. Edwards, Zeta Chapter, 
on May 11, 1956, in Waco. 

Mrs. LaVelle Bennett, Mu Chapter, on 
December 20, 1955, in Abilene. 

Miss Myrtle Trentham, Mu Chapter, on 
July 17, 1955, in Abilene. 
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Miss Victoria Frels, ene Chapter, on 
October 29, 1955, in Huntsville. 

Mrs. Lois Wilson Anderson, Alpha Chi 
Chapter, on April 29, 1956, in Austin. 

Miss.’ Dorthula Blythe, Beta Lambda 
Chapter, on May 13, 1955, in Sulphur 
Springs. 
Mrs. Claudia Walker Roark, Beta Xi 
Chapter, on August 18, 1955, in Corpus 
Christi. 


Miss Kate Haynes, Beta Rho Chapter, 
in Wichita Falls, on July 29, 1955. 
Mrs. Annie Lou Deering, Gamma Theta 
Chapter, on July 24, 1955, in Sanatorium. 
rs. Anna B. Ballew, Gamma a 
Chapter, on June 13, 1956, in Clare: 


Virginia 
Miss Mary Gertrude Davis, Alpha 
Chapter, on November 21, 1955, in New- 
port News. 


Washington 
Mrs. Alice Booth, Alpha Chapter, on 
January 6, 1956, in Tacoma. 


Mrs. Florence Ketring, ee Chapter, 
on January 30, 1956, uyallup. 

Miss Alice Piers, Theta Chapter, on 
February 7, 1956, in Yakima. 

Mrs. Florence Ella Pearson, Iota Chap- 
ter, on February 28, 1956, in Shelton. 

Mrs. Maria E. A. Richard, Lambda 
Chapter, on May 16, 1956, in Bellingham. 

Mrs. Jessie M. Pope Smith, Lambda 
Chapter, on May 25, 1956, in Bellingham. 


Wisconsin 

Miss Maybell Bush, Alpha Chapter, on 
March 29, 1956, in Madison. 

Mrs. Nellie Kedzie Jones, Alpha Chap- 
ter, on April 19, 1956, in Madison. 

Miss Ruth Walling Henderson, Delta 
Chapter, on May 7, 1956, in Milwaukee. 

Miss Gertrude O. Ross, Delta Chapter, 
on October 18, 1955, in Milwaukee. 

Dr. Elizabeth Rossberg, Delta Chapter, 
on August 26, 1955, in northern Wis- 
consin. 


TWELVE THINGS TO REMEMBER 


WENA ewe 


— E. B. Malone 


The value of time 

the success of perseverance 
the pleasure of working 
the dignity of simplicity 
the worth of character 
the power of kindness 

the influence of example 
the obligation of duty 
the wisdom of economy 


10. the virtue of patience 
11. the improvement of talent 
12. the joy of originating 
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of 
THE NATIONAL PRESIDENT 
THE NATIONAL EXECUTIVE SECRETARY 


THE NATIONAL TREASURER 


of 


THE DELTA KAPPA GAMMA SOCIETY 


TO THE NATIONAL EXECUTIVE BOARD AND TO THE 


DELEGATES ASSEMBLED IN CONVENTION 


AUGUST 6-11 INCLUSIVE, 1956 
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Report of the National President 
1954-1956 


Growth is the very essence of life. The amazing growth of The Delta 
Kappa Gamma Society must therefore be evidence of the vitality of the 
organization. That growth has led us in the biennium just closing to many 
achievements of which we can be justly proud, but it has also produced 
problems that constitute a challenge for the future. In this report we shall 
consider both the achievements and the problems. 


The details of our growth in membership will be revealed in the report 
of the National Executive Secretary. Suffice it to say, that during the bien- 
nium, 1954-1956, we had a much larger gain in membership than in any 
similar period in recent years. Far from having reached a plateau, as we 
have sometimes feared we might, our steady membership growth has been 
sharply accelerated during the past two years. 


One of the goals set by the president for the biennium was to achieve 
more effective organization, particularly in areas that had overlarge chapters 
or overlarge or sparsely settled territory. All over the United States there is 
apparent a greater awareness of the problems inherent in these situations 
and a determination to find answers to the problems. Overlarge territories 
have in some instances been divided to form the base for two or more 
chapters; chapters long in existence have sponsored second chapters in the 
same area; large chapters have divided into several chapters. By these and 
other means our chapters have sought to meet the needs of their members. 
Some of our gain in membership can be attributed to the zeal with which 
we have pursued this goal of more effective organization. 


Our concern with the matter of organization and membership has also 
made us aware of certain problems. One of these is the effect of the quota 
restriction on the organization of sparsely settled areas. As long as we 
adhere to the present quota restriction there are large areas that can never 
be effectively organized, even though in these areas there are worthy teachers 
who deserve the honor of Delta Kappa Gamma membership and who have 
a contribution to make to the Society. We have been aware of this problem 
for a number of years. Now for the first time we are ready to lay before you 
a concrete proposal for meeting the situation. This proposal, included in 
the report of the National Committee on Membership, will come before the 
Convention for your consideration at a later business session. It is presented, 
not with the thought that it is necessarily the final solution of the prob- 
lem, but in an effort to stimulate group thinking which may lead to a 
solution. States and provinces with sparsely settled areas are acutely aware 
of this problem. They crave the interest of the other states in evolving a 
plan to meet their needs. It may be that constitutional revision will be 
necessary to put into effect any relaxation of the quota, but such revision 
will be possible only if there is widespread understanding of the problem. 
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Another long standing problem that has been made more acute by 
our rapid growth is our need better to orient new members, new chapters, 
and new state or provincial organizations. Previous presidents have men- 
tioned our “love them and leave them” practice, but we have not yet de- 
veloped and put into effect any consistent plan for acquainting either new 
members or new units with the purposes, policies, programs, and traditions 
of the Society. There is crying need for the development and implementation 
of such a plan. 


The Society needs to take cognizance of the condition that exists when 
older members move to new locations and find themselves unable to trans- 
fer into chapters near their new homes. This problem is acute in some 
areas where the warm climate attracts large numbers of retired teachers. 
Cut off from fellowship when they need it most, these women lose a value 
which they have a right to expect from the Society. On the other hand, it 
is perhaps unfair to expect chapters in areas to which large numbers of 
older teachers migrate to absorb all these women into chapter membership. 
This problem needs study. 


A second goal for the biennium was to put into effect the Five-Year- 
Program adopted at the Boston Convention. A study of chapter yearbooks 
and of the reports of state and province presidents show that most of our 
chapters followed the two-year program focus, Selective Recruitment. Not 
only has there been consideration in chapter meetings of the problems in- 
volved, but perhaps even moré important there has been much direct 
action looking toward recruitment. During the past year in particular 
there has been cooperation between Delta Kappa Gamma chapters and other 
groups in the community in an effort to arouse a sense of responsibility upon 
the part of all citizens for meeting the teacher shortage. Since Kiwanis 
International adopted teacher recruitment as a service project that organiza- 
tion has been especially eager to carry on cooperative recruitment projects 
with Delta Kappa Gamma, but other civic groups have also shown them- 
selves willing to be useful. In most cases, the need is for Delta Kappa Gamma 
to supply the spark necessary to fire community effort. 


One example of a successful community campaign is the one con- 
ducted in Memphis, Tennessee. The local Delta Kappa Gamma chapter 
and the Memphis Kiwanis Club were able to have the governor of Tennessee 
and the mayor of Memphis issue proclamations declaring the week of May 
20, “Teachers for Tomorrow—Today Week.” The leading newspaper car- 
ried in its Sunday edition of that week a feature article, and editorial, and 
a cartoon on teacher recruitment. During the week there were other articles 
in the local papers, spot announcements and progtams on radio and tele- 
vision, displays in department store windows, and speakers at various club 
meetings. Because a Delta Kappa Gamma chapter took seriously our policy of 
“study coupled with action” an entire community was made aware of the 
critical need for teachers. 


We commend the excellent work that has been done on Teacher 
Recruitment. Our hope is that as we move on to a new program focus we 
may continue our efforts in the field of recruitment and at the same time 
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find satisfaction in the development of the program focus for 1956-1957, 
Uniting Women Educators of the World in the Spiritual Fellowship. 


Effective committee work was a third goal for the biennium. The ac- 
complishments of the twenty-five national committees, the state commit- 
tees, and the chapter committees, show how earnestly our members pursued 
this goal: 


Let us recall some of our accomplishments carried on -through the 
work of national committees. We have awarded a prize of $1,000 for the 
best book on education published in a two-year period. We have chosen 
a member to receive the Society’s Achievement Award. We have built a 
new Headquarters building. We have secured from our members gifts of 
money to-pay for that building and its furnishings. We have planned and 
carried out appropriate ceremonies upon the occasion of the ground- 
breaking, cornerstone-laying, and dedication of the building. 


We have compiled and published a book of new ceremonials. We have 
prepared for certain revisions of the constitution. We have sought to make 
certain necessary preparations for the selection of an executive secretary. 
We have prepared budgets and drafted constitutional amendments affect- 
ing finance. We have stimulated interest in legislation. We have elected 
national honorary members, conducted a study of reserve membership, and 
of the problem of quota restrictions. We have made plans for inspiring 
music at this convention: We have paid tribute to our members who are 
deceased. We have prepared a slate of candidates for all elective offices. 


We have prepared new provincial units for organization. We have 
added to our file of pioneer women studies. We have aided the prepara- 
tion of better chapter programs and analyzed chapter yearbooks. We have 
published the Bulletin and News in their usual excellent form as well as 
several brochures. We have encouraged more effective publicity and better 
public relations. We have conducted a survey of our membership and 
prepared a brochure on research. 


We have awarded annually three national scholarships and made a 
study to determine the number and value of scholarships given by states 
and chapters. We have stimuated work in recruitment and made numerous 
grants-in-aid to girls in training for teaching. We have contributed to the 
fund for Korean fellowships and to numerous other service projects. We 
have recognized the retirement of our executive secretary. We have made 
a survey to discover whether there is discrimination against women edu- 
cators. 


Surely this listing, even though it gives only the briefest mention of 
committee activities, suggests how widespread are our interests. It also 
points toward one of our problems. It seems to your national president that 
we may be spreading our interests and efforts over too wide an area and 
that we may be overburdened with committees, particularly at the chapter 
level. As the National Organization has expanded its committees, states 
and chapters have tended to duplicate these. Indeed such duplication is 
necessary in the case of some committees if the national committee is to 
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carry out a program of work. We commend the excellent work accomplished 
in this biennium, but we earnestly recommend certain changes in com- 
mittees, believing that such changes will relieve the present burden created 
by reason of too many committees, and also believing that our total pro- 
gram will be better served by concentrating our work rather than by 
scattering it. The recommended changes are: 


1. The discontinuance of a separate service committee, the service 
work to be placed under the direction of the program committee 
where it seems properly to belong if our adopted program policy 
of “study coupled with action” is to be effectively implemented, and 
if our service activity is to be related, as was the original intention, 
to our program focus. 


2. The discontinuance of .a separate committee on public relations, 
with the understanding that the national president shall. empha- 
size to_all state and chapter presidents and committee chairmen that 


they have a special responsibility for the development of good 
public relations. 


8. The combination at the national level of the work of the Com- 
mittee on Publications and of the Committee on Publicity, this 
change to go into effect when the Society employs an editor separate 
from the executive secretary. 


4. The designation hereafter of the national committee now known as 
the Committee on Organization in Foreign Countries with a more 
appropriate and less cumbersome title, possibly that of .the Commit- 
tee on Expansion. 


We have other problems connected with our committee work. Our 
state chairmen still do not understand and take advantage of the fact .that 
their appointment and that of the national chairman come in alternate years. 
This means that an experienced national chairman is ready to aid new 
state chairmen and that other ‘chairmen in turn are expected to carry 
on in the second year of their term while a new national committee is 
being organized. If state chairmen will recognize their obligation in this 
situation there need be no interruption of committee work. National 
chairmen do have an obligation to send information and suggestions to 
state chairmen, but the latter have an obligation to carry on their work 
whether or not they receive help from the national chairmen. There is an 
unfortunate tendency at the state level to do nothing until or unless a 
national chairman gives a direction. 


It is extremely important that each chairman at each level shall 
promptly pass on to her successor the file of materials that belongs to 
her committee. If, in addition, the retiring chairman will brief her suc- 
cessor on the work, the Society will be better served. Reports should be 
made on time and sent to the persons designated to receive them. It would 
be well for national chairmen to send to state presidents copies of all com- 
munications sent to state chairmen so the presidents may be aware of the 
work that their states are expected to do. 
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Committees to be most effective need to meet. Providing a budget 
which will permit meetings for at least a part of the national committees 
is earnestly recommended by your national president. The committees in 
turn have an obligation to use such funds economically and to function 
with greater efficiency because of the meeting that they hold. 


There are problems concerned with the functioning of certain com- 
mittees that need your attention. One such problem concerns the matter 
of scholarships. We have made progress in distinguishing between scholar- 
ships which can be given only to graduate students and grants-in-aid or 
recruitment grants that are given by some chapters and states to under- 
graduates. However, confusion still exists in some quarters and it is made 
worse by the report blanks that provide no place for recording grants to 
undergraduates. The national president recommends that report blanks be 
revised to provide separate categories for scholarships and grants-in-aid, 
and further that a serious effort be made to extend the understanding of 
all our members concerning the distinction between these two forms of 
assistance and the related problem of the legitimate use of the scholarship 
fee paid by all members. 


We have in our Pioneer Women files several hundred biographies 
which we believe offer source material for a book or books that would con- 
tribute to a better understanding of American education. We have not 
succeeded in finding a competent author who is interested in undertaking 
the writing of such books. It is probable that we should expect to sub- 
sidize the writing. The problem of how best to meet this situation is still 
before us as it has, been for the past decade. 


Another problem concerns our work in legislation. If we are to initiate, 
sponsor, or support legislation as an organized body we must have some 
technique for securing Delta Kappa Gamma approval of types of legisla- 
tion or of specific bills. There are only a few legislative items to which we 
have ever given approval as a national body. These were approved by Con- 
vention action. Until we develop some plan for securing opinion and ap- 
proval of legislative items our national committees on legislation will ccn- 
tinue to be handicapped. Some states have begun to endorse items of interest 
at the state level in order that their state legislative committees may know 
what measures to initiate or support in the name of the Society. We com- 
mend that practice and urge that the National Organization take steps to 
develop a technique by means of which legislative items can be given Delta 
Kappa Gamma approval. 


The fourth goal of this biennium was to erect a Headquarters Build- 
ing and to pay for it. That this goal has been splendidly met is known to 
all of you. It is a tangible achievement that fills us with immeasurable 
pride. Aside from the value of this building in providing comfortable 
working quarters for our Headquarters Staff, the erection and furnishing 
of the building has had great worth in other ways. We have demonstrated 
to-ourselves that when we put aside our differences and unite our efforts 
we can’ do what at first seemed to be impossible. We have demonstrated 
to the world that a woman’s organization can handle efficiently the planning, 
erection, and financing of a handsome building. 
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The credit for the success of our building project belongs to all of 
you, for your interest, your concern, and your dollars made our dream 
a reality. But in a very special way credit belongs to the Building Com- 
mittee and to the Committee of 52. Both gave without stint of their time 
and energy to carry out the exacting demands of their committee work. 
We shall forever be indebted to those who served us in these capacities. 
So, for all of you, your national president extends heartfelt thanks to the 
Building Committee: Mrs. Eunah Holden, Chairman; Dr. Stella Traweek, 
Vice Chairman; Miss Margaret Boyd, Miss Josephine Frisbie, and Dr. M. 
Margaret Stroh, and to the Committee of 52: Mrs. J. Maria Pierce, Chair- 
man, Mrs. Melissa Martin Dawes, Miss Phyllis Ellis, Miss Sara Rives, Mrs. 
Ruth Jones Wilkins, and all of the state and province representatives. 


Our growth during the biennium was not limited to the attainment 
of the four goals which we set for ourselves. It is a special joy to record 
our growth in terms of state and provincial organizations. Today we have 
fifty-four such units with another ready for organization. In October, 1955, 
the Alaska State Organization was founded with three chapters, by Dr. 
Louise Clement. In June, 1956, the Province of Quebec was organized 
under the direction of the Committee on Organization in Foreign Countries. 
Miss Ruth Grimes, the chairman, had direct charge of the work of. or- 
ganizing Quebec. Another member of the committee, Miss Dora Small, 
worked diligently on the organization of the Province of New Brunswick 
and has secured the requisite number of founders. The installation of this 
unit will be held very soon. Contacts have been established and some 
founders have accepted invitations in several other provinces. 


There is need for the Society to develop very carefully its future pro- 
gram of expansion. It is probable that we can complete the organization of 
Canada in the next few years. What we want to do beyond this must be 
studied from many points of view. Among the factors to consider are 
language difficulties, foreign exchange rates, travel costs, widely varying 
conditions of women educators in various countries, prejudices against 
Greek letter organizations, and the difficulty of keeping intact the spirit and 
purpose of an organization under varying conditions. Many of our mem- 
bers seem to feel that expansion into new countries is a simple process to 
be undertaken lightly and quickly executed. Your national president 
earnestly counsels sober and serious study of this problem as a preliminary 
to the development of a program of expansion. 


Four brochures have been issued this biennium, all under the editorship 
of Dr. M. Margaret Stroh. The Program Manual, 1954-1959, published in 
November, 1954, was produced by the Program Committee that functioned 
in the previous biennium. The edition of the ritual, entitled Ceremonials, 
issued in 1955, contains new installation services for use. at chapter, state, 
and national levels written by Dr. Stroh at the invitation of the national 
president. The combined work of a number of our members gave us a 
brochure, Ceremonies for Special Occasions, published in 1956. A Primer of 
Research, also published in 1956, is the work of the National Research 
Committee. 
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During the past year the national president has received 929 chapter 
yearbooks, which reveal much about the work of the chapters. Nineteen 
states sent complete files of chapter yearbooks to the president. Many others 
had almost complete files. Strangely enough, eight states sent no yearbooks 
although the request to do so is one of long standing. 


Reports have been received from all of the state and province presi- 
dents. These reports provided the national president exciting and satis- 
fying reading, for they revealed many strong programs of study and ac- 
tion as well as an understanding of our purposes and problems. 


This report would not be complete without some account of the visits 
that. your national president has made to units of the Society. That our 
members want to have the Society’s work interpreted is very evident. That 
they prefer face-to-face interpretation is attested by the generous invita- 
tions that flowed in to the national president from forty-five states and 
provinces. Conflicts of dates prevented the acceptance of ten invitations, but 
during the biennium the president visited thirty-five states and provinces, 
speaking before regional conferences,. state conventions,- workshops, multi- 
chapter and chapter meetings. In addition, the president attended various 
committee and board meetings, the A.AS.A., the N.E.A., and the White 
House Conference on Education. 


From Alaska to Florida, from New Hampshire to Southern California, 
the president followed the Delta Kappa Gamma trail. Each visit recalled 
brings a memory of an earnest group seeking better to understand and to 
execute the work of our Society. And each also brings to mind friends 
separated by miles but bound together by the precious fellowship of Delta 
Kappa Gamma. The travels of a national president are exhausting but re- 
warding. 


The biennium has been filled with duties. These would have been 
unreasonably heavy had it not been for the fine, cooperative spirit that pre- 
vailed. The national president is indebted to the national officers, the 
committee chairman, the Founders, and the leaders in the states and 
provinces for whatever success has been attained. To all of these and to 
the thousands of members who gave her loyal support, the president 
expresses her deep gratitude. 


The Delta Kappa Gamma Society stands today at a crucial point. 
The Society has had a phenomenal growth but much of its energy has 
been consumed on matters related to the structure and mechanics of the 
organization. It has been necessary to care for these matters, but now it 
is time for us to turn our attention to doing what were created to do. 
We have never fully implemented our purposes. The time for doing so is 
at hand. 


One of our state presidents expressed our need well when she wrote 
in her report, “I think the most urgent problem * * * for the whole mem- 
bership is the formulation of a national program of work worthy of the 
abilities of the members. We shall lose our most able members and fail 
to attract new ones cf equal quality unless we can demonstrate our use- 
fulness to the educational world.” 
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My friends, that is the challenge that the future holds for this Society. 
Are we willing to meet that challenge? Do we want to channel our energies 
away from constant preoccupation with our own mechanics and into the 
development of a strong professional program? At this point in the life of 


The Delta Kappa Gamma Society Walt Whitman’s words have special 
meaning, 


“Years of the unperformed ® * * Your horizon rises.” 


—Epna McGume Bovn, President 











Report of the National Executive Secretary 
1954-1956 


The pledges we make are a tacit acceptance on our part of our 
obligations to society. Devoted to the interests of teachers and teaching, 
committed to the realization of the noblest goals ever set up for women teach- 
ers, our members march on in pursuit of what are no longer fleeting and 
alluring objectives, but are well within the possibilities of achievement in 
our time. It requires a statesmanlike approach, however, and imaginative 
but realistic planning to chart our course for the years just ahead. May we 
be given the wisdom to cope with our problems, the courage to examine 
them without fear, the high idealism to plan for their solution! 


It is of small moment and little worth for us to indulge in a recital 
of our spectacular accomplishments of recent years unless we regard them 
merely as spring-boards to nobler deeds. It is not even significant that in 
the eleven years since we came into the place of Executive Secretary our 
membership has increased from 22,909 to 56,442 this year, unless we are 
sure that the 150% growth in numbers represents a proportionate growth 
in vigor of programs, in enthusiastic participation, in understanding and 
tolerance, in the quality and idealism of our membership. 


It is of no real consequence that we have gained in those eleven years 
623 chapters, unless these organized units of the Society represent in their 
respective communities a gift to community life, an inspiration to richer 
living, a well-spring of the highest type of professional thinking. 


It is even of doubtful good that in one splendid burst of generous 
giving we should make possible 58 scholarships for graduate study unless we 
can be sure that our efforts have sparked the desire and the resolution of 
many other capable women to prepare themselves for places of leadership. 


It is of little significance that for 14 years we have had impressive pro- 
grams in the interests of selective recruitment unless we evaluate our 
efforts sternly and realistically to ascertain how many and what kinds of 
capable young teachers we have-enticed into the profession, and how 
many we have kept. 


It does not even avail us much to avow our interest in the problems of 
teacher welfare and its concomitant, teacher morale, unless we utilize the 
information that two capable committees have assembled, in formulating 
and following a dynamic and carefully-conceived program to which we will 
lend our best efforts for years to come. Later in this program your na- 
tional Committee on Teacher Welfare will lead you in discussion on ways 
to meet the ever-increasing actuality and threats ef discrimination against 
women in the teaching profession. But unless we go away from this Con- 
vention with a program of action te which we will dedicate our energies, 
then all consideration of the problem is futile. Discussion must eventuate 
in decisions. 
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It is idle, too, to avow our interest in informing our members of cur- 
rent social, political, and economic as well as educational issues unless all 
of us include in our state and chapter programs serious, considered, well- 
defined treatments of some of the giant problems of our time. We have 
given magnificently of our substance to the alleviation of human distress 
in all parts of the world, to fellowships for fellow-educators in stricken 
countries, to the improvement of children’s welfare wherever the need was 
apparent. But we have been singularly loath to do much real thinking 
about the terrifying and enormously important geo-political, social, and 
economic issues of our day—all of which condition every aspect of our own 
daily living and the future of all our children. 


And now at the conclusion of a fruitful biennium we have reached 
the fullfillment of a long-cherished ambition—the building of a head- 
quarters of our own, gracious, impressive, and beautiful. Its facilities are 
peerless; its provisions for present functioning and future expansion are 
wonderfully planned; its coloring and equipment are a feast to the eye 
and food for the soul, but it is manned and operated by a skeleton staff 
of five, including the two national officers, when there should be a minimum 
of 20. At least two more executives are needed; a competent receptionist, 
several clerks and stenographers. 


Then, indeed, your headquarters could function as it should, serving 
all of you fully, competently, faithfully. Then, indeed, your resident national 
officers could with foresight and promptness give you all the service that 
our rapidly-expanding organization should provide. For every new chapter 
organized proportionate service demands must be met; for every new 
aspect of our program appropriate materials must be developed; for every 
piece of legislation that affects the well-being of teachers and children in- 
formation and guidance must be made available; for every new demand 
made by the rapidly changing social scene suitable suggestions for research 
should be forthcoming; for every development of the parts of the educa- 
tional picture in which this Society is interested, new brochures and pam- 
phlets keyed to the needs of our membership and the times should be 


planned, and after approval by the designated authority, should be written 
and produced. 


All these things and many more should be envisioned and executed 
during these next few years. Inexorably the urgencies of a whole new 
educational, and social, and political world are making their impress 
upon us. The inescapable obligations which we have undertaken by reason 
of our organization and growth are of tremendous and growing dimensions. 
Voluntary organizations are an integral part of a complicated social picture. 
By the dignity of their plans and the strength of their purposes diverted 
into increasingly important channels of influence are they known and re- 
spected of men. “What we need more than anything else,” said Ralph 
Waldo Emerson, “is: something to make us_do. what-we can.” With the 
vist2. of the years ahead, “the years of we pa our horizon rises 
and Rises and RISES! 
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Membership 


We have never since that period equalled the record of organization 
established in 1939-40 with the installation of 111 new chapters in a single 
year. We have, however, as the President has already pointed out, made a 
substantial growth in the past biennium. 


At the time of the 25th Anniversary Convention we brought to your 
attention a number of significant and perplexing problems with respect to 
growth in membership. It is so easy to attempt to assess our growth merely 
by looking at the figures for the number of new chapters organized and 
the number of members added. In actuality, however, the figures need a 
more careful scrutiny and some study to determine their implications. 


Let us make some comparisons. In 1954 we had 1086 chapters. In 1956 
we have 1250 chapters, which would seem to indicate a startling addition 
for the beinnium—not the year—of 164 new chapters. Many of these chap- 
ters were the result of the division of over-large chapters and the increase 
of new members in these was comparatively small. Actually the increase in 
members for 1955 was smaller than in either of the two preceding years. 
It totaled 3953 as against 4211 in 1952-53 and 4358 in 1953-54. This past 
year the additions have totaled 4657. But how many have we lost? In 1952-54 
we lost 2967. In 1954-56 we had lost at the time the count was made for this 
report 2811. We must point out, however, that the latter figure is not com- 
plete. It may total several hundred more. Because of the additional labor 
necessitated by the building of the headquarters, the moving and re- 
organization of the offices, and principally because of the lack of clerical 
assistance we have not been able to finish the count on the number lost. 
That figure is in process of revision. We do know that the figure on 
additions is correct because it is derived from an actual count of member- 
ship cards—not from reports, which are sometimes inaccurate. 


Once again we counsel you to examine with care the figures for your 
own state. What proportion of your membership has been lost during the 
biennium? Is it a disporportionate figure in comparison with the number 
added? Have you tried to ascertain the reasons for the losses? Have you 
discovered a lack of fellowship among some of your chapters? Do your 
chapters provide exhilarating and timely programs within the scope of our 
avowed interests? What is the status of your state and chapter committee 
work? Are you inducting competent, enthusiastic, buoyant younger women 
in sufficient numbers to furnish the vitality and verve needed in some of 
your chapter units? Do you give these younger women an opportunity to 
exercise initiative and leadership and to express opinions? We need, in 
many of our chapter units, to take these inquiries seriously because the 
leadership and the planning of chapter activities has been in the hands of 
the same people for twenty years. We need to learn how to relinquish the 
reins and to spur young competence to larger endeavors. All these things 
condition healthy growth; all these things affect morale significantly. 


There is another source of losses which we have sadly brought to your 
attention each time we have made a report to the Convention—namely, 
the alarmingly large number of deaths. 
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In 1952-54 we recorded 420 deaths, For the biennium 1954-56 we have 
lost by death 541. The inference is obvious. Many of the older chapters 
have a preponderance of members in the upper-age brackets. Growing losses 
for this reason are inevitable. The service of these members has been valiant 
and memorable, but all of us need to recognize and meet with foresight 
and sanity the inexorable passage of the years and to know how to sur- 
render gracefully to other hands the responsibilties we have carried. Once 
again we repeat the need for the induction of more and yet more younger 
women; for recognition and use of their capabilities and their leadership. 


We think the time has arrived when we should be furnishing a more 
specific, carefully planned, and consistent type of orientation to new chap- 
ters and members. The practice in states differs widely. Some states are 
doing a splendid piece of work in that direction; others are doing very 
little. We, who have been a long time in the organization, have little con- 
ception of how overwhelming to new members is the mass of information 
they are expected to assimilate. We have made a specific recommendation 
to the Executive Board concerning the matter of furnishing to every new 
chapter a carefully-selected assembly of materials, uniform in content, ade- 
quate for every need, provocative in tone, and helpful to officers and com- 
mittee chairmen. If this material is made available to every new chapter, 
its officers, and members and is properly interpreted, chapters should find 
themselves in a much better position to launch their programs and choose 
their: activties with wisdom and discrimination. This implies, too, a type 
of follow-up on the part of organizing and state officers that is all too often 
not forthcoming. The needs are very evident as well as acute if letters to 
headquarters listing the problems mean anything. 


The membership studies undertaken by national and state committees 
have been helpful. There should be many more of them, Our techniques 


have improved remarkably but this is an area in which study of such prob- 
lems should never cease. 


Total Number of Chapters 


as of 
JUNE 30, 1956 
aut =< PP of No. of No. of 
State 1958, 1986" State Ors” isee 
Alabama .......... 50 51 District of 
AIM wn. odes 0 3 Columbia ....... 2 2 
Arizona ........... 10 10 Florida ........... 20 23 
Arkansas .......... 34 37 Georgia ........... 37 37 
British Columbia .. 1 2 Hawaii ........... 2 2 
California ......... 87 100 Idehe: ......552.5.. 3 9 
Colorado ......... 22 22 Wlinois ........... 50 51 
Connecticut ....... 6 6 Indiana ........... 45 5 
Delaware ......... 2 2 Towa ......cccceee 2 24 
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No. of No. of No.of No.of 
Chapters Chapters Chapters pters 
State 1955 1956 State 1955 1956 
ere 55 56 Oklahoma ........ 33 83 
Kentucky ......... 12 12 Ontario ........... 2 2 
Louisiana ......... $1 33 re 24 24 
Maine ............ 12 12 Pennsylvania ...... 35 87 
Maryland ......... 12 12 Games 2020. 2! i372 0 1 
Massachusetts ..... 18 20 Rhode Island ..... 0 0 
Michigan ......... 30 35 South Carolina .... 14 14 
Minnesota ........ 17 17 South Dakota ..... 8 8 
Mississippi ........ 16 16 Tennessee ......... $4 37 
I i655 cor sicmes 22 22 To vio igre ives. sin 106 112 
Montana .......... 15 16 MEE ah son cimes pr 4 4 
Nebraska ......... 23 24 Vermont .......... 8 8 
© 5 5 | Virginia .......... 22 23 
New Hampshire 3 $ Washington ....... 34 35 
New Jersey ....... 3 8 West Virginia ..... 13 13 
New Mexico ...... 18 18 Wisconsin ......... 19 19. 
New York ......... 25 28 Wyoming ......... 9 9 
North Carolina .... 29 $1 
North Dakota ..... 10 10 Total for 1955 — 1,185 
_. eae 70 77 Total for 1956 — 1,250 
Total Membership Count 
Total Total Total Active and 
Membership Membership Membership Associate Life Honorary Reserve 
State 1953-54 1954-55 1955-56 Members Members Members Members 
poe 1,679 1,760 1,831 1,642 46 107 36 
7 ete areal 0 0 65 64 1 0 0 
pee is 487 498 528 400 89 24 15 
Aa es... c.g 1111 1,164 1,242 1,086 21 102 33 
British Columbia . 16 19 48 47 0 1 0 
California ......... 3,379 3,602 4,043 3,567 151 129 196 
Colorado .......... 942 964 1,002 822 85 58 37 
Connecticut ....... 385 396 431 390 18 16 7 
Delaware ......... 113 113 126 © 115 4 4 8 
District of Columbia 153 152 162 150 4 0 8 
WR rs: ara 1,020 1,066 1,186 1,044 70 34 38 
Georgia®?)..... 0%. 1,082 1,110 1,226 1,148 24 26 28 
_iwenFsersee 90 96 100 98 2 0 0 
Maho 3.......4.. 272 294 319 285 1 26 7 
Hilinels & ........ 2,424 2,549 2,726 2,386 209 74 57 
Jadtena’®.......5%.. 2,233 2,324 2,455 2,244 60 96. 55 
ee re ee 704 772 863 742 60 $2 29 
Memes %.......5.. 1,846 1,998 2,143 1,693 198 206 46 
Kentucky ......... 603 671 716 673 15 14 14 
Louisiana ......... 1,205 1,263 1,391 1,253 64 39 35 
Maine .........45. 413 413 422 382-- 20 Se 6 
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Total Total Total Activeand 

State MAO0E-54 198458.” 198856” “Members Members Members Monies 
Maryland ......... 498 492 575 536 24 12 8 
Massachusetts ..... 750 816 903 874 5 13 ll 
Michigan ..... see. 1,075 1,125 1,276 1,142 64 36 34 
Minnesota ......... 676 689 801 689 49 36 27 
Mississippi ........ 563 593 660 573 47 82 8 
Missouri .......... 1,007 1,098 1,149 1,041 51 28 29 
Montana .......... 470 511 539 456 26 $3 24 
Nebraska ......... 782 825 880 743 65 57 15 
Nevada ........... 110 122 136 130 1 0 5 
New Hampshire .. 89 101 107 98 0 6 ] 
New Jersey ........ 225 219 261 241 10 7 i] 
New Mexico ...... 627 641 657 544 61 29 23 
New York ......... 1,146 1,229 1,376 1,206 76 45 49 
North Carolina 1,318 1,367 1,528 1,368 75 62 23 
North Dakota ..... $18 342 342 275 22 31 14 
ORO ong... enoena $,493 3,560 $3,941 3,382 275 155 129 
Oklahoma ......... 1,628 1,652 1,738 1,527 62 92 57 
Ontario ........... 16 20 33 33 0 0 0 
Oregon ........... 838 861 933 789 72 45 27 
Pennsylvania ...... 1,331 1,457 1,550 1,456 49 36 9 
Quebec ........... 0 0 25 25 0 0 0 
Rhode Island ...... 87 67 86 79 4 2 1 
South Carolina . 615 644 691 650 12 16 13 
South Dakota ..... 281 272 359 308 20 16 15 
Tennessee ......... 1,167 1,198 1,365 1,259 42 19 45 
TNO eo osib.cee ceases 6,587 6,751 7,094 5,708 498 645 243 
Uta: ccd (000%. 308 305 318 274 23 14 7 
Vermont .......... 131 137 141 127 5 6 3 
Virginia .......... 711 774 857 780 31 25 21 
Washington ....... 1,174 1,328 1,394 1,235 “77 51 3k 
West Virginia ..... 463 525 564 514 21 15 14 
Wisconsin ......... 795 846 892 727 99 $2 
Wyoming ......... 228 231 295 270 4 8 13 

Totabge 32 Set: 49,826 52,022 56,491 49290 3012 2,606 1,583 


Number of Members Added and Dropped 
FROM 


JULY 1, 1954 thru JUNE 30, 1956 


Total Total Total Total 
State Added Dropped State Added Dropped 
Alabama .......... 220 81 Colorado ......... 107 51 
PD is so isin -0ssserinvidin 53 0 Connecticut ....... 48 12 
Arizona ........... 58 33 Delaware ......... 23 5 
Arkansas .......... 176 69 District of 
British Columbia .. 29 3 Columbia ....... 16 ll 


California ......... 740 215 Florida ........... 186 52 
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State Dropped 
MEL. S30 ss0qe ss 198 72 
Eo > stances $2 3 
| apn a 70 20 
EE ot vcccgncee $80 163 
S| ANS ee $09 104 
MET coos cchanced 225 30 
ap ate 252 91 
Mentucky ......... 120 29 
Louisiana ......... 144 70 
EE iss 6 cbs cass $1 24 
Maryland ......... 126 36 
Massachusetts ..... 181 30 
Michigan ......... 249 71 
Minnesota ........ 138 38 
Mississippi ........ 101 48 
WEEE occ-cehessu 192 59 
Montana .......... 128 25 
EEE. occas cces 121 45 
SRM ob ade bees’ 19 10 
New Hampshire ... 32 8 
New Jersey ........ 40 9 
New Mexico ...... 87 42 
New York ......... 346 96 


State A 
North Carolina 232 66 
North Dakota ..... 57 17 
Me te 566 176 
Oklahoma ........ 170 84 
GOMMID occ csc acces 14 1 
AERP apts 155 46 
Pennsylvania ...... 334 73 
EE sep c ssa 5 ss 24 0 
Rhode Island ..... 0 ll 
South Carolina ....!23 38 
South Dakota ..... 75 ll 
Tennessee ........ 234 60 
EE SP ilehiescr eee 714 399 
Berek oleecete 36 20 
Vermont .......... 13 4 
Virgie “2.5... 3 3. 225 30 
Washington ....... 165 65 
West Virginia ..... 92 15 
Wisconsin ......... 121 33 
Wyoming ......... 83 12 


Total Added — 8,610 
Total Dropped — 2,811 


Voting Strength 


Number 
State of Votes 
eee eee 338 
ee ee ae ee 13 
A eee a ee 98 
pe eee 221 
British Columbia .......... 9 
GGA, «o's 0653 tie veo owiaes T44 
EY > eee 181 
CN a errr 82 
DONG PAG Cas de oeidciee 24 
District of Columbia ....... $l 
IY 0:06 icicis'ale Seis oo 0'cle 223 
MR censicccescccseresdes 234 
Se. eee 20 
ee ee 57 
ES Us Se ae 519 
ee eee eee 461 
ee eee 160 
IN pecs Sacaiestees B03 378 
MiGiaethy {3.22 .s cscs clas 138 
EE ee ee 263 


Number 
State of Votes 
NG. os adc Sati cSecsssce 80 
PARTIE 6 0 cs 3.do'ssccsess 112 
Massachusetts ............. 176 
Michigan ................. 241 
pO eee 148 
i eee See 124 
EMT Sb vc cccccdvocccces 218 
WEI ov wks ac Pecsccics 96 
PENG 283 56045... 162 
a a Ee a Pe 26 
New Hampshire ........... 20 
NEW Jersey... 0s ccccceses 50 
New Mexico .............. 121 
a gen a eee 256 
North Carolina ............ 289 
North Dakota ............. 59 
en ASE ee > eA 731 
QUINONE Gain. cc bdcciee ddd $18 
Obtele 22.455. 0. stave q 
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State of Votes State of Votes 
Pennsylvania .............. $01 Vermont .........0.0eeeeee 26 
‘pei ARCA 5 Virginia ............0.000 160 
Rhode Island ............. 17 Washington ............... 262 
South Carolina ............ 182 West Virginia ............. 107 
South Dakota ............. 66 Wisconsin .............0005 165 
TAD ai.- 52 a ynne ceeai 260 Wyoming .............654. 55 
Ts ok asin decadalahds aoe 1241 
WE 8a osc 0cc chine ee 60 TD apa tdess o¥9 eames de 10,457 
Publications 


To discover contributors, to carry the full responsibility for the as- 
sembly of materials, the editing, to make suggestions and decisions with 
the artist for cover designs and illustrations for our Bulletin is a task of no 
mean proportions and one that is becoming increasingly heavy. Why should 
it be more onerous than ever before? Because our members are demanding 
and expecting, quite rightly, higher and higher standards of publication! 
Because a larger and larger segment of the educational and lay public are 
reading our magazine and commenting upon it! The Library of Congress 
and the U. S. Marine Corps are two typical organizations that have requested 
complete files of our periodicals and that state they have many calls for 
them. They, as well as many other organizations are on our mailing list, 
and we feel that this is an excellent means of maintaining good public 
relations and of acquainting an increasingly wider segment of the public 
with what we are trying to do. 


We have made analyses of the contents of our Bulletin for the past five 
years to determine the range of subjects we have treated and we find an 
astonishing and kaleidoscopic array. We have covered special achievements 
in many fields of education, e.g. child guidance clinics, speech pathology, 
television opportunities, inter-faith student activities, secondary school op- 
portunities, children’s museums, children’s libraries, school food service, and 


a host of others. We have featured articles on the historic aspects of con-' 


vention sites; we have given frequent and very fine coverage to international 
meetings; we have attempted to focus attention upon the needs and pro- 
grams of various national committees; we have entered the realms of 
philosophy in a variety of ways; we have featured the stories of pioneer 
women teachers and told the stories of teacher exchange. We have attempted 
again and again to discuss phases of teacher welfare; we have discussed the 
experiences of retired teachers; we have offered analyses of the teaching job 
and the characteristics of the good teacher. We have kept before the eyes 
of our members the long-time program of -teacher selection and teacher 
retention. We have frequently by illustration and sketches kept before our 
members the unbelievable ways in which women have molded civilization, 
the limitless opportunities open to them to become social and cultural 
forces. in the life of our times. We have studied frequently the endless 
problems of world understanding, fellowship, and brotherhood. We have 
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even entered the short story field and have published numevous personality 
sketches and delightful reminiscences. All of these aspects of the social and 
educational life of our times we have discussed in our pages. At the same 
time we have endeavored to keep before our members the urgencies of the 
Society's continuing program. Perhaps we have diverted our energies into 
too many channels, but at least our magazine displays the enormous ver- 
satility of our members and the wide range of their interests. By the very 
nature of the organization our publications should strike a different note 
from other educational magazines. They should be stimulating, colorful, 
diverting, and yet professional! A large order for an editor! 


You may be interested to compare costs of both Bulletin and News for 
a period of the last four years. You will note that the printing costs -have 
been rising steadily though not as rapidly as one might expect, considering 
the steady increase in membership. You will note too the amount of money. 
expended for additions and changes in a single year. Our members still 
do a great deal of moving about. You will see that the cost of the News is 
perhaps disportionately higher than the cost of the Bulletin. This is ac- 
counted for largely by the postage rates on the two types of periodicals. We 
sometimes wonder whether the utilitarian character of the News warrants the 
higher costs. That, however,.is one of our unsolved problems. 


In addition to the regular periodicals issued at the usual intervals we 
‘have written new official installation ceremonies for the chapter, state, and 
national levels. These have been incorporated with the initiation and burial 
ceremonies in the book titled Ceremonials. It is the only red-bound pam- 
phlet that. we now publish. The red cover was retained to designate it as 
the most important assembly of rituals.that we possess. It should be dis- 
tinguished from the pamphlet bound in white with red lettering entitled 
Ceremonies for Special Occasions. The latter is an assembly of various 
types of programs for Founders Day, Birthdays, Memorial Services, and 
Presidents Processions. As the President has said, it is the work of many 
people through whose efforts the ceremonies were collected from all over the 
country. A coordinator put them together and sent the collection to the 
Executive Secretary who, in turn, had them duplicated and prepared for the 
scrutiny of the Publications Committee. This Committee met for two days 
in New York last October and evaluated these ceremonies. There still re- 
mained for the Editor, after the Committee’s Work, the task of writing 
one additional ceremony for the national level, as well as the revision of 
one or two others, and the editing. There is material in this pamphlet 
adapted to all occasions and to each level and varied enough to suit many 
tastes. There is the Program Manual as well, which is the fruit of the 
labors of the Program Committee and a most useful and widely cirtulated 
publication. One most recent publication is the Primer of Research pre- 
pared by the Research Committee and designed as a guide for those inter- 
ested in attempting research on chapter and state levels, but whose expe- 
rience is limited and who do not have self-confidence enough to initiate 
a small piece of research without some guidance. 


Perhaps our most popular, and incidentally our most expensive, publi- 
cation is the annual directory of Boards, of officers, national, state, and 
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chapter, and national committees. It is an exacting piece of editing, par- 
ticularly in the year when there is a change of chapter presidents, How- 
ever, the cooperation of state and chapter officers has been improving 
steadily and has made the onerous task much less burdensome. 


This is perhaps a sufficiently impressive list of publications for this 
biennium, but we would be much happier had we been able to offer at 
least one new brochure each year, not particularly related to our routine 
activities. The continuing demands for materials make us more sure than 
ever that we ought to have a steady stream of dignified, up-to-the-minute 
publications, needed and keyed to our particular interests. 


Bulletin 
1950-1951 
Issue Number Mailed Pages Cost 

Rice cs cecicalanes 40,754 96 $ 6,878.04 
WEED Shacea noes 42,210 64 5,828.45 
|.” a ee 43,100 64 5,372.75 
Summer .............. 43,588 64 5,363.69 
, Total — 288 Total — $23,442.93 

1952-1953 
ccc Sakeeoe 45,864 96 $ 8,149.72 
ME yas cves fee teuee 48,316 64 5,911.27 
GE Secc ce sccsccccs 48,046 64 6,180.59 
Summer .............. 48,591 64 6,451.80 
Total — 288 Total — $26,693.38 

1954-1955 
Serer 51,763 96 $ 9,276.58 
WH fivrscnccwesaeatn 53,225 64 6,771.87 
Sa go's o's veccckens 53,762 64 6,819,56 
Summer .............. 54,882 64 7,030.60 
Total — 288 Total — $29,898.61 

1955-1956 
_ yee eee sree 55,052 80 $ 8,969.28 
WES ioc coca wakvcns 55,458 64 7,108.07 
Spring ........ epedees 56,726 64 7,202.43 
GR esc cave ccbaes 57,122 64 7,305.55 
Total — 272 Total — $30,585.33 

News 
1950-1951 
Number of Copies 
Month ailed Out Printing Cost Postage 
. rea 40,610 $ 608.00 $ 390.00 

September ...... 40,725 mi 616.04 : $90.00 


October ........ 40,785 597.63 450.00 
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1950-1951—Continued . 

Month "Mailed Out Printing Cost Postage 
November ...... 40,761 597.87 425.00 
December ...... 40,810 598.01 425.00 
January ........ 41,110 604.80 450.00 
February ....... 42,200 646.79 420.00 
NEES 42,486 646.11 420.00 
NO oso Secale 42,874 664.17 420.00 
eee: Oe 43,336 667.57 425.00 
eee 43,656 690.27 430.00 

Total — $6,937.26 Total — $4,645.00 
1952-1953 
Wass a's -.-+- 46,501 $ 855.70 $ 450.00 
September ...... 45,884 847.38 460.00 
October ........ 45,796 849.88 450.00 
November ...... 45,780 859.41 384.00° 
December ...... 46,153 1,101.37 500.00 
(Constitution) 
February ....... 48,318 847.81 460.00 
Se TA 48,367 854.45 460.00 
ee PS. 48,408 $55.43 460.00 
. ES eae 48,307 287.67 480.00 
MN Rs cos eecee 48,591 859.11 480.00 
Total — $8,788.22 Total — $4,584.00 
1954-1955 
October ........ 51,591 $ 946.71 $ 525.00 
November ...... 51,763 909.53 525.00 
December ...... 52,615 972.08 525.00 
January ........ 52,824 958.12 525.00 
February ....... 53,200 923.76 525.00 
MAR 6. 000085 53,674 930.13 525.00 
Leer ee 53896 832.73 525.00 
IN oss ene iy 54,194 968.41 525.00 
Total — $7,541.47 Total — $4,200.00 
1955-1956 
September ...... 55,764 $ 989.63 $ 535.00 
October®® ...... 54,978 1,599.56 535.00 
November ...... 55,052 958.16 550.00 
December ...... 55,740 966.29 550.00 
February ....... 56,170 989.32 550.00 
MEE. cacecccns 56,545 975.84 560.00 
MR. Seccseceas 53,896 832.73 560.00 
Seer he 57,019 976.76 565.00 
Total — $8,434.69 Total — $4,405.00 


*Balance in our account for permit mail was used for remainder. 
*°¢ Pages. 
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Caring for Lists, Making Plates, Etc. 


1950-1951 
Month Additions and Chanses = Cost 

WEE 5 ences cect lc ccs kes iene as 614 $ 74.84 
M55 gs:0 te sd Sis shesanl RDI «Ags 618 75.57 
I aio nse dh n.gie seit otra ds sdiains 434 48.60 
eo bd oreo 5: pd ois San ee Mesintin 517 49.81 
SIE in ais. 0 weiains ns gedit dace aatasis 1,683 157.52 
8 « isin bn etiaine <n sa nmenasinees 402 69.56 
NEED fb 56s ged oe ndtmnetatad 1,599 126.94 
MND occas duivvieodtccwnntsaenewsace 485 108.31 
IRENE Or SEE Ar RI ny See 662 67.25 
| Sena axe tegienenyss Aepeac peli: 850 93.83 
NN id iss tas cacy a ae haem ea 995 126.94 
TO sida se catia Eaters halaceeen ale 127 69.75 
Total — 8,986 Total — $1,068.92 

1952-1953 
July-August ................2.2 eee eee 1,250 $ 171.98 
September ........ FE UOT QD. ae 134 $8.55 
GROG 5 2 OD IUR. BIBI I. B80 532 91.91 
PROVERB er SSE IE 1,338 176.27 
WRGReMAINES 82. URE, ESS, 471 73.41 
JRRGRRY 22 POLO, OER IR FONE 1,887 217.37 
VORB 0 I. ER RO 1,112 167.42 
Mae! OR BRERA Qe 837 98.25 
BRM FE. BSL, ROR, DEE ATS 868 148.52 
Baap rs? SII. OE, SOPRA, TOS 675 110.56 
JOOS EI, HE IER WAR $57 51.10 
Total — 9,461 Total — $1,345.34 

1954-1955 
INU os 5ons.8: 5 aie ic UR Massencee nes anges 421 $ 54.75 
SOPCSMIDET ww ec cece cnc ckibanebeak 116 10.58 
RRM ci ter a cuccscaumaseereeees 559 73.23 
November: iti20%2 0% ood. gaa os 26 1,304 159.00 
Decemblers ssi), 200). ca. Loae. Sutwaiae. gala 1,061 133.62 
|. SRR erce pre err ery rrr cere 1,572 194.11 
|) meer Ttisetiar part aelrrs: 1,627 194.56 
|” inact areteses: cect pas Rntarte. 748 159.49 
i RN NA Alege rig eA sigeatt 983 123.25 
)_.. Seep rere rote timentkren: 623 103.50 
Speers ces Pender te ye 235 13.50 
bs, sfelReteeniey th dd paeietinie. heel aac ee 1,273 157.50 
Total — 10,522 Total — $1,377.09 

1955-1956 
September). 035.000305. cass aaa cee 208 $ 37.75 


MUNIN soo 0.5 Sos evinabneeeeaeananeus 673 43.75 
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1955-1956—Continued 


Number of Plates for 
Month Additions and Changes Cost 

I poo. ot cis os 4:n 'ng +3 nelsieae eaoeale 566 35.75 
pS eM Dy ey 2,068 144.00 
R655 o55 Fania gah saeyesaern weal 972 112.00 
SRR ater ye a sede Po 2,228 227.25 
MI ik donc b:a70 dae Conse wabee aerate 876° 85.25 
MIS ORG Scalar shat ace ps CO eee 1,669 160.75 

Total — 9,260 Total —$ 846.50 


Public Relations 


We have endeavored to meet as well as possible the requests of states 
and chapters for visits aud consultative service. We have regretted that we 
could not accept all invitations, but the activities of this biennium have of 
necessity been mainly centered at headquarters. The additional labor inci- 
dent to the building of headquarters, of moving, of reorganizing our entire 
office procedure has kept us rather fully occupied. There have been in- 
numerable headaches, and, by the same token, as many rewards, The latter 
come frequently from the surprise and delight of our members when they 
visit the new headquarters. They come as well from a malicious satisfaction 
in the poorly-concealed amazement of our numerous male visitors. We have 
personally conducted hundreds of visitors through our headquarters, ex- 
plaining the work of the Building Committee and the disbursement of your 
money as well as we could. It is with a sense of real satisfaction and ad- 
miration for the leadership of our Building Committee Chairman, the Na- 
tional President, and the other members of the Committee that we turn 
over to our successor a building beautifully planned, with superb facilities 
and immeasureable opportunities for the expansion and interpretation of 
our program. To its completion we have been happy to lend our energies 
and our best efforts. 


Conclusion " 


Perhaps, now, because I have for so long been your exccutive secretary 
you will permit me to revert from the editorial “we” to the personal. 


As I survey our accomplishments through the years during which I 
have been privileged to be a part of the national picture, I am filled with 
admiration for and delight in your ability to marshall your magnificent 
energies in the pursuit of great projects. Innumcrable discouragements have 
been mine, but never have I lost faith in the great unfulfilled destiny of 
this organization. Out of the experiences of the years have come a certain 
humility of soul, a willingness to wait for the inevitable unfolding of our 
mightiest efforts, a sure belief that in the years ahead we shall realize some 
of our greatest potentialities and find our place in the sun. Out of fumbling, 
mistakes, apathy, and prejudice there sometimes emerge our — 
certainties and our lasting good. 
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For all the warmth of good will and faith that have come to me from 
so many hundreds of you I am grateful. For the loving kindness exhibited 
in difficult times by so many of you I am deeply thankful. For the encour- 
agement you have given; for the examples you have set; for the constant 
stimulus to nobler endeavor; for the opportunity to serve you so long I am 
profoundly grateful. 


As I take leave of this office, like Emerson I admonish myself: “Finish 
every day and be done with it. You have done what you could; some 
blunders and absurdities crept in; forget them as soon as you can. Tomorrow 
is a new day; begin it well and serenely and with too high a spirit to be 
encumbered with your old nonsense.” To all of you whom I have loved 
so long, I say, “God go with you!” 


M. MARGARET STROH 
Executive Secretary 
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Report of the National Treasurer 
1954-1956 


(Figures for 1954-1955 were published in the Fall, 1955 Bulletin) 














RECEIPTS 
1955-1956 
Avaiiable Fund 
DeGele, sale 2, BONS ccs dsisc denis cdesaesa tee Siew. te algoct cad $ —585.59 
Wellatiew Fee cad vs sss 800 bes oF. Lanwvucese dies < $10,471.50 
FTI Sooo 060 0.005 eR asiSe eee SPiN 81,270.72 
EEE eer ee $8,078.00 
eI iow ois sol a eines a 605i Gs ony cnnecods 7,733.91 
Interest from bonds in Permanent Fund ........... 287.50 
Refund of payments of items belonging to 
I IOs incaiinis iain Sigieicoio se soeisie o'ctes 1,764.17 
Overpayments and refunds ...............-..ee00- 645.56 
Penalties for late payment of dues ................. 783.00 
Address change payments ..................0eeeeees 94.80 
Wea We SAIN aia. os wi x0is 5 50's nei cisions ontces 10,085.70 $116,214.86 
Total.......... $115,629.27 
Scholarship Fund 
I III 5 ou 5: 55s ins dooce ns ceeeariey dteinadaleniewts $ 11,215.40 
STIRS sine esinidss chin Sandie «cs sosineend oon $13,097.80 : 
SN hiss Ais icacersinsn 023 ans <davkduies tecnenvia 3,206.40 
ID wisisis< dois stir ws ci'05%5 nd celeste 950.84 
Special Gift from Ida May Shrodeé .................. 350.00 
SORE SE IR: 5 oinis oo sic bids otins sins sensed -- 1,052.60 §$ 18,657.64 
OME. seincesved $ 29,873.04 
Permanent Fund 
I Ns BMD io 5055 odo ond apasqwedcalcviddemenctceenment $ 3,786.55 
ee ee ess 9) | Pee $ 1,163.50 
I ach si seeds sown de oe nue ceeaceenls 9,030.08 
Refund of deposits for utilities .........-........--- 58.60 
Sale CE CMA Gurmidhings 2.2150... oe cc eee ee 140.00 
Re REE ere re ere 2,000.00 $ 12,392.18 
Totes. i. 88 $ 16,178.73 
Educator's Award Fund 
NTMI 055 5.08 6 go asso a maing Speorciesshecn ues enue $ 1,681.13 
na sg cineca newt cwies ec ee'aesuce aun $ 50.00 
ee iy cinco cc cisleae ves na'e goede soe tarce 531.35 
I oie esos oes no en ceccatsneesabes ae 950.83 $ 1,532.18 
i eee $ 3,213.31 
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Emergency Fund 





Bakaass; Jelly Sy TOUS hie. ent es aie oak Coa $ 1,897.74 
GEES. LOIRE BAIS ITN. TO. BR SEA $ 5100 $ 51.00 
yy, | re $ 1,948.74 
Total Receipts in all Funds ...... 2.2.0.0... ccc ccceccecececeees $166,843.09 
DISBURSEMENTS 
1955-1956 

Available Fund 
Administrative Board ................000cccee cease $ 2,263.40 
NG i cges atcclic nba GMA iene ccna eee $2,922.83 
PTE VS Oe PUP Te Se a eae nee 12,190.11 
OS SEAT EL AAA ALTAR Ce 1,447.56 
IS co 8 5 rt, * Sos Sar Ts nis as > 8 oe oe neers 614.89 
I OI oa 5 ci Wi Ris Pa vig « taceicuaslaine sf 432.55 
Headquarters 

ROMNMINE.. AD OBL GER soit piew sien dt etrerscttnines $2,173.04 

I et BB iis cathccoes deine Odean 6,994.70 9,167.74 
WR os otk calg ns bcc tou se boastelees 811.37 
Printing and@iGuppues .- 2.0... cee eon ok 6,440.89 
oa seid g.  .. MRGRE SOP arn Sp oan i te oR) 1,200.00 
Retirement Sinking Fund ..............5.....0...0% 1,275.76 
FE SMU ET vevcetccc ss rte riieirs concrete es 10,883.00 


($13,000.00 less $2,117.00 withheld for 
Social Security, Income Tax, Retirement) 


Social Security Withheld and Matched .............. 715.70 

CUS SOE WOUUNEMEE Scio on ccs serene nee sketee es $,472.10 

"EYONGE ones cess ees cinccs as ta ¥edie oleate ee acess 2,555.41 

Transfers to Building Fund ..................+2005- 10,124.40 

Items belonging to Building Fund (Refunded lIater) .. 1,935.77 

Refunds of overpayments ............+--eeeeeeeeeee 311.89 
Miscellaneous ................-. Kale s Moles coeementee <3 417.65 $ 99,183.02 
Scholarship Fund 

Rapper pepe ytie Ned./t fe lenpene RSME Pepe. $ 5,000.00 

MM Sanco Gio das < dao 3s eta el see aaa Sad iki ec 10,000.00 

SOME. BOOKS 2... 0 one co dsasatind ins doseg sasoisec- 740.23 

NI on ci aie as cde ae a ea a ieee aad 150.32 

Ss he ae Ae A Raia Ph ase, 8 62.50 $ 15,953.05 
Permanent Fund~ 

Bonds 62.45. 2515. AG. SU BOAA AGIs 0) $ 5,000.00 
Equipment, Furniture, Janitorial Supplies ........... 2,034.70 
MEMEEMMOO. 6.0015 occu cunnacuasa caveverde subsets x 75.00 

WNC... 33. Soke eeaks ith Rtas ered na boeie: ie 1,143.52 
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Legal Advice ...........scceseccccecceecsceeecceees 212.50 

IN ah dacon's skins skp ssesiepent tee menacaerienios 110.73 

DOGS icin) aes 05 chives eae daslRad- dur chins Ho 1,800.00 

SUI rwin esisiin ish cecidinnececeswcnceodesees 19.35 

Surety Bond ...........ccscececsccccsceccscceceecs 62.50 

IIE wa ia's 6.6.00 nu ciec cv. cinieins oe PVOUSRN TEt soe ketene 407.07 

I Soin cad: a clan c't s cacncs cS Ss oaeiceenas 962.27 

Utility Deposits ...........sesccese Be cc oges erected 262.50 $ 13,015.19 

Educators Award Fund 

Committees .Expense ........00.0sccsccscecenceseee's $ 3845 $ .33.45 

Emergency Fund 

Gifts to Disaster Victims «.. 2.02... . cece eee ce ec teee $ 1,100.00 $ 1,100.00 

Total Disbursements from all Funds................0.0eeeeeeee $129,284.71 
ee @ 

Bank Balances, July 1, 1956 

VMAS FUR RRS Los cccconwe sewn’ $16,446.25 

eee ee , 3,163.54 

Oe eee ees 13,919.99 

Re PINE - ov. cas cen sh ones tenencneree 3,179.86 

PUNO WCE 6 555 cand eres teitessedsctuet 848.74 


Total — $37,558.38 


Since this is the last report I shall make to you in convention as- 
sembled, I think it appropriate to give a bit of history of the various funds 
that are included in our financial structure. 


AVAILABLE FUND 


The Available Fund is the money that is used to carry on the program 
and work of the Society. Consequently, it is the most important of all 
funds and yet has received the least careful planning. 


Until 1944 the income of the Available Fund came from % of the 
National share of each initiation fee ($2.50) and 8% of the annual National 
dues of 75 cents.(All of life membership payments went into the Perma- 
nent Fund.) The total received from initiation fees for 1934-1935 was 
$1,978.50; the total for dues was $995.80. The excéss of the amount re- 
ceived from initiation fees over the amount received from dues continued 
until 1944. By that time we were in serious financial straits because the 
sum received from initiation fees remained about the same each year and 
the expenditures were increasing some 25% each year. There had been 
a small increase in the amount left in the available fund after the one- 
fourth was taken out for the Permanent Fund by the ruling of the Exec- 
utive Board that the cost of organization was to be paid before the one- 
fourth was figured. 


More income was needed, however, and the dues were raised to $4.00 
in 1944. Since National dues were allotted only twenty-five cents of the 
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raise, the available fund was soon “in the red” again. The revised con- 
stitution of 1946 contained a change in the section on Permanent Fund 
to make the allotment one-tenth instead of one fourth and to include life 
membership payments with the annual dues. This “shot in the arm” kept 
the available fund solvent until 1948 when dues were raised another dollar 
with National getting seventy-five cents of the raise. 


These $1.75 dues allowed the National Organization to operate in a 
fashion within its income; that is, the expenditures for the year equaled 
the income. But expenses for the first four months of the fiscal year had 
to be paid before there was any income from dues. Therefore, the sums 
belonging to the Scholarship Fund and the Permanent Fund on June 30th 
of each year were borrowed for the Available Fund until December. 


It is hoped that the $3.00 dues provided the National treasury in the 
proposed amendment will do three things: (1) pay for an adequate staff 
in the new Headquarters to give the service needed by the increasing mem- 
bership; (2) pay for an expanded program commensurate with our status 
in the educational world; (3) provide a “working balance” at the end of 
a fiscal year to carry over the four lean months and thus allow the money 
belonging to the Scholarship and the Permanent Funds to be invested at 
the end of the fiscal year rather than four months later. 


The treasurer’s report for 1934-1935 carries the items (1) Bulletin 
letters, advertisements and address plates—$444.24 and (2) Sale of Supplies— 
$38.90. In 1935-1936 these items were $852.92 and $216.47 and increased as 
the membership increased. However, the budget was not helped by this 
income, for the sum derived from Bulletin letters, etc, was added to the 
budget allotment to make up the cost and the sum derived from sale of 
supplies made-up: the difference between cost of printing and supplies and 
budget allotment for those items. For example, in 1935-1936 the cost of the 
Bulletin was $1,460.54 and the budget allotment was $600.00. Because of the 
$852.92 received for the letters, state presidents’ aeengr. etc., Dr. Blanton 
said she had not exceeded her budget. 


In recent years the amounts received for the Bulletin—subscription fees 
for honorary members, penalties for late payment of dues, etc—and from 
sale of supplies have been added to the expected income and budgeted with 
the income from dues. With the increase in dues it may be possible to 
take some items like membership cards from the charge list and add to 
the free list of supplies. 


PERMANENT FUND 


A permanent fund for the erection of a headquarters building was a 
second thought with Dr. Blanton, but a permanent fund that was: really 
a permanent foundation for our financial structure was a part of her 
original plan of organization. The Constitution presented to the other 
eleven Founders in May 1929 included these two sections under Article X, 


Permanent Fund: 


Section 1. Each state and national organization of Kappa Gamma 
Delta shall set aside annually, as a permanent fund, one-fourth of all 
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moneys received by the organization from all sources except from the 
income of the Permanent Fund and from the Scholarship Fund. 


Section 7. No part of the vorincipal of the Permanent Fund of any 
organization of Kappa Ganuna Delta shall be spent, except by a mo- 
tion adopted by four-fifths of the voting strength at the annual con- 
vention. (Note the permanence of the Permanent Fund.) 


The constitution as adopted by the first combined national and state 
convention in 1930 has the sections worded exactly the same way except 
the name was changed to Delta Kappa Gamma. 


Amendments were made to this Constitution but not recorded until 
the first printed form was issued in 1933. This Constitution has: 


Article X. Permanent Fund. 


Section 1. Each state and national organization and each chapter of 
The Delta Kappa Gamma Society shall set aside annually as its per- 
manent fund, one-fourth of all money received during the fiscal year 
by the organization, except moneys received from the income of the 
Permanent Fund and from Scholarship Funds, all permanent-member- 
ship fees shall be placed in the Permanent Fund. 


Section 7. No part of the principal of the Permanent Fund of any 
organization shall be spent, except for purposes of investment save by 
a motion adopted by four-fifths of the voting strength at the annual 
convention. It shall be legitimate by such vote to invest all or a part 
of the Permanent Fund, if National, in National Headquarters; if 
State in State Headquarters; if a chapter fund in a Chapter House. 


This is the first recorded reference to National Headquarters, In 1940 
Section 1 was changed to make the keeping of a permanent fund optional 
with each chapter. Some of the older chapters did not exercise this option 
for many years. 


In the revised Constitution of 1946 the sense of Sections 1 and 7 is 
found in Sections 3, 4, and 5 of Article IX. 


Section 3. The National Organization and each state organization shall 
maintain a Permanent Fund. 


Section 4. One-fourth of the initiation fees, annual dues and life 
membership dues received shall be set aside for the Permanent Fund 
until the Fund is equal to the annual income of the organization. When 
the Permanent Fund cquals the annual income of the organization, 
the Executive Board may reduce the amount to be allocated to the 
Fund to one-tenth of initiation fees and membership dues. 


The proposed amended form of this section to be voted upon by this 
convention changes the last part of the last sentence to read “the Execu- 
tive Board may reduce or discontinue the amount to be allocated to the 
Fund." 


Section 5. Income from the Permanent: Fund shall be allocated to the 
available funds of the organization. By vote of the Exccutive Board 
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the principal may be used for purchase of equipment, rent of office 
space, or erection of a headquarters building. 


The proposed amendment to this section adds paraphernalia and fur- 
nishings to the uses of the International Permanent Fund, and use of the 
state fund for erection and furnishing of an international headquarters 
building. The section as now in force was interpreted to mean that state 
funds could not be used for National Headquarters and therefore the 
amendment was proposed so that money from state permanent funds could 
be given for the Headquarters Building. 


In August 1954 the National Permanent Fund had $43,000.00 in bonds. 
Of this $40,000.00 was transferred to the Building Fund. During year of 
1954-1955 $3,000.00 was invested in bonds and the same amount in 1955-1956, 
making the bonds now in the Permanent Fund $9,000.00. The cash balance 
of $3,000.00 now in the Fund will be invested in December. 


SCHOLARSHIP FUND 


The Scholarship Fund has been our great pride and joy and symbol 
of that one of the seven purposes that has been fully implemented. How- 
ever, it too has had its ups and downs and many changes. 


The scholarship fee has always been one dollar and has always been 
divided one-fifth to National, one-fifth to the State and three-fifths to the 
chapter, but the time of payment and the use of the three-fifths have 


changed. 


In the beginning all members were to pay one dollar each year for six 
years. Near the end of the six years it was clearly seen that under this 
time limitation the Fund would not grow to a useful sum in our life time. 
Consequently, Section 8 of Article XIII of the Constitution was amended 
in 1935 to read “Each active and each associate member of the Delta Kappa 
Gamma Society shall pay an annual scholarship fee of one dollar. Beginning 
with September 1, 1935 this provision shall apply to chapter, state and 
national members but shall not apply to members admitted previously to 
that date. Members who desire to pay a life-scholarship fee in lieu of the 
payment of further scholarship fees may pay a life-scholarship fee of 
$10.00.” In the Constitution of 1946 the life-scholarship fee was abandoned 
and members initiated prior to September 1, 1935 were no longer exempt 
from payment of the fee. Only those who had paid the life scholarship in 
the years between 1936 and 1946 were exempt, and now most of those do 
not use their exemption. In consequence the scholarship program is sup- 
ported by the entire membership. 


The 1935 revision of the Constitution made it “optional with any 
chapter as to whether it will have a chapter scholarship fund or not. Chap- 
ters which have formed scholarship funds before September 1, 1935, which 
decide not to continue scholarship funds, shall transfer their scholarship 
funds to their respective state scholarship funds.” On the basis of this 
permission most of the chapters in Texas transferred their funds to the 
state in the year 1935-1936, and thus enabled the state to finish its first 
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scholarship foundation of $6,000.00 by the time of the Convention in 
April, 1936. There was sufficient extra to finish a second foundation of 
$6,000.00 in two years and a third the following year. 


Other states were a bit slow in taking advantage of this provision of 
the Constitution, but now there are very few chapters that maintain chapter 
scholarship’ funds financed from the sixty cents of the scholarship fee. 


Since the foundation for a National scholarship was fixed by the Con- 
stitution at $20,000.00, the first National Scholarship was not completed 
until 1939. At convention time in April of 1939 the Scholarship Fund had 
reached some $16,000.00. The Available Fund had a reserve made possible 
by the extensive and intensive organization of states in the previous five 
years, and the Executive Board voted to transfer $4,000.00 to the Scholarship 
Fund and the Annie Webb Blanton Scholarship was completed. 


Because an investment of $20,000.00 in government bonds could not pro- 
vide an income of $1,000.00 a year for the stipend considered desirable, 
the Constitution was amended to allow the foundation to be increased. 
Consequently, this first foundation was increased to $40,000.00 before a 
second scholarship was started. The second scholarship was completed in 
1945. Then the stipends were increased to $1,250.00 for the year 1949-1950. 
In 1954 the third scholarship was completed and stipends were raised to 
$2,000.00 for 1955-1956 and $2,500.00 for 1956-1957. 


Two sources of income other than the scholarship fee helped to make 
the three scholarships possible. One source was profits from the sale of 
song books and the other was the Balfour Royalty. The convention of 
1932 decided we needed a Delta Kappa Gamma Song Book and voted to pay 
for the printing of one from the Scholarship Fund and put the profits from 
the sale of the book into the Fund. The limitations of the first’ collection 
were soon recognized and Song Book Two was printed. Then in 1941-1942 
the music committee headed by Mayme Irons of Illinois started a song 
contest for the writing of original music as well as words by members. 
The result was Song Book Three, the first to contain the musical notes. 
In 1950-1951 Mrs. Lilian Mohn Fox and her committee arranged Song Book 
Number 4. The sale of these books has added $1,000.00 to the Scholarship 
Fund annually. 


When the Bulletin was started in 1934 Dr. Blanton arranged a contract 
with the Balfour Company to carry advertisement in return for the royalty 
Balfour agreed to pay the Society. The cost of the page used by Balfour was 
figured, that amount was credited to the Bulletin account, and the re- 
mainder was placed in the Scholarship Fund. When the Educators Award 
Fund was started, the first income was half of the Balfour Royalty so that 
at the present time the Scholarship Fund and the Educators Award Fund 
each get half of the Royalty. You will note that this half was $950.00 last 
year. 


The sums received from sale of song books and the Balfour Royalty are 
used to supplement the income from interest on the bonds in the Fund 
and make possible the $2,500.00 stipends. 
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The Scholarship Fund now has an investment in Government Bonds 
of $159,000.00 with a cash balance of $13,000.00 that will be invested soon. 


EDUCATORS AWARD FUND 


In the years of her presidency of the California state organization Dr. 
Madeline Veverka voiced her idea of a fund for stimulating educational re- 
search on the part of women. She suggested that twenty-five cents be added 
to the dues to be ear-marked for such a fund. Dr. Blanton heartily ap- 
proved the idea of the fund but objected to an addition to the dues, saying 
the members would feel they were being “two-bitted” to death. 


Dr. Blanton suggested that the Balfour Royalty be used for starting 
such a fund, and in 1939 secured the approval of the addition of Article 
XIV to the Constitution. This read “Fund for the Stimulation of Educational 
Research and other Educational Writings.” Section 1 of the Article stipu- 
lated that half of the Balfour Royalty should go to the Fund. Section 3 con- 
tained the statement that when the annual income reached $1,000.00 an 
award was to be made. 


As a part of our war efforts Mrs. Nina Goltry of Iowa and Dr. Blanton 
worked out the Victory Bond Drive. Chapters were asked to give one dollar 
per member to be used to buy Victory Bonds, the bonds to be placed in 
the Fund for the Stimulation of Educational Research. A “March of Dimes” 
in 1939-1940 to pay for the painting of Dr. Blanton’s portrait had con- 
ditioned the members for such a drive, and some $13,000.00 was contributed 
and invested. 


In the 1946 revised form of the Constitution, Article XIV of the 1945 
issue was made into section 12 of Article IX. This section reads “The Na- 
tional Organization shall maintain a fund for the stimulation of educa- 
tional research and writing. This fund shall be known as the Educators 
Award Fund. One-half of the royalties from the sales of Delta Kappa 
Gamma paraphernalia shall be allocated to this Fund. The National Exec- 
utive Board shall have authority to supplement this amount with money 
from other sources.” After the adoption of the Constitution including this 
section, the Executive Board voted that when the income from the bonds 
in the Fund totaled $1,000.00 an award should be made. By 1946 that total 
was $1,000.00 and the first award was made to Dorothy Canfield Fisher for 
Our Young Folks. An award has been made each two years since that 
time. 


Now the bonds in the Fund total more than $20,000.00, a sum needed to 
provide $1,000.00 each two years. Consequently the Committee on Finance 
presented an amendment to Section 12 of Article IX to eliminate the state- 
ment “one half of the royalties from the sales of Delta Kappa Gamma 
paraphernalia shall be allocated to this Fund.” No additional investment is 
needed just now. A complementary amendment was suggested for section 7 
of Article X to place all of the Balfour Royalty into the Scholarship Fund 
as in the beginning of the payment of the royalties. 
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EMERGENCY FUND 


In the spring of 1948 news flashed across the country that the town 
of Vanport, Oregon, had been swept away by floods of the Columbia 
River. The teachers of Vanport lost their possessions and their jobs. Dr. 
Stroh asked permission of the Executive Board to borrow $1,000.00 from 
the Permanent Fund to send to these teachers as a small token of the fact 
that we were concerned about their welfare, and to ask the states to refund 
the $1,000.00. Permission was granted, a check for $1,000.00 was sent Laura 
Keller on June 14, and the appeal was made. 


Money began to pour in. The original thousand was quickly repaid and 
a second thousand was sent in September. More gifts came in and the 
Emergency Fund was created to be used for similar catastrophies. Contribu- 
tions to the Fund have been made at conventions and regional meetings 
so that there was money to help our members suffering losses in Kansas 
floods, Oklahoma tornadoes, New England hurricane, and California floods. 
Now the Fund is down to $800.00. Perhaps the money left in some other 
special funds can be transferred to this Fund and other money be allocated 
to it in the general budget. 


Those who have received letters from Dr. Stroh saying “We have read 
with deep concern of the disaster in your area; have any of your members 
suffered loss that we can in a small measure assuage?” felt an uplift of the 
spirit that equaled the feelings of those who received the financial aid. 
This Fund is a part of our implementation of “genuine spiritual fellow- 
ship.” 


BUILDING FUND 


The Building Fund that started in September 1954 with the transfer 
of $40,000.00 from the Permanent Fund has now become the Headquarters 
Building. It represents an investment of $200,000.00 Bonds in the Scholar- 
ship, the Permanent, the Educators’ Award, and the Retirement Funds 
total another $203,000.00. Those two sums with $37,000.00 cash on deposit at 
the bank make us a corporation with assets of nearly a half million dollars. 
That is entirely too much money for one person to be responsible for. 
Therefore, with all possible earnestness I am recommending that an assist- 
ant treasurer be selected at once. 


BERNETA MINKWITZ 
National Treasurer 
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